



BELL & HOWELL GUAWNTEESTHEYTib'E PERFECT. 


The new Bell & Howell SoundStar super 8 sound 
movie camera has the five camera features people ask for 
most. Plus one extra no other camera maker offers: 

The Bell & Howell Perfect Movie Guarantee? 

It means if you make a movie with a SoundStar 
camera that isn't perfect by your standards, Bell & Howell 
will replace the film 

Is the SoundStar the perfect movie camera for you? 

A fast f/1.3 lens allows you to take movies indoors 
without movie lights. A touch of your finger activates the 
8.5 to 24mm, 3:1 power zoom All the sounds as well as 
the sights are recorded on film. Displays in the through- 
the-lens viewfinder show recording level, film transport, 
battery condition—even warn when film supply is low. 

These four features make the SoundStar fun and 
easy to use. Its low price makes it easy to buy. Ask a 


Bell & Howell dealer for the price and a complete 
SoundStar demonstration. 

*We want you to be completely satisfied, so this 
offer is separate from any camera or film warranty. And 
until it expires on January 1,1980, there's no limit on the 
number of times you can exercise the Perfect Movie 
Guarantee. Any silent orsound Bell&HoueU super 8 camera 
purchased between 3/1/78 and 12/31/78 is covered. 

supplied with camera prepaidtoBell & Howell. Exposedfilm 
not returned A fresh roll of film and prepaid processing 
mailer will be sent to owner in about 3 weeks. 

BEU&HOWEU 

BELL HOWELL* MAMIYA COMPANY « 1978 All Rights Reserved. 
Bell & Howell and Filmosonic are Bell & Howell Company trademarks. 
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THE LONG HAUL 


Cartwheels* luggage lets you do it your¬ 
self. Without doing yourself in. It looks - 
and pocks-just like o regular Samsonite 
suitcose. No bulky wheels stick out on the 
bottom. 

But just lift the hidden, rigid handle, tilt 
the bog onto its recessed wheels, and roll 
it away. 

Vou con go for, with Cartwheels. 

Q Samsonite' 

Samsonite's got your bog. 



WISH SOMEONE 
SMOOTH SAILING 
ON THEYULETIDE 

As your friends embaRk on this holiday season, make them 
a gift of Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. It will assure them the 
smoothest possible journey. 
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Next Week 

STORMY JOHN McENROE had a big November, displaying his volatile tempera¬ 
ment white winning two tournaments and signing on with the U.S. Davis Cup 
team. Curry Kirkpatrick tells what makes the short-fused 19-year-old explode. 

FULL SKI AHEAD into the new season, Jule Campbell reports on new nordic and al¬ 
pine gear, Photographer John Zimmerman shoots the best ski bowls, and William 
Oscar Johnson describes the thrills—and chills—of a daring solo ice climb. 
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LETTER FROM 



•• On sale wherever sporting goods are sold. 
Manufactured by Jem Corporation, Marion, Virginia 


Staff writer John Papanek, a native of 
Patchogue, N.Y., spent his undergrad¬ 
uate days at the University of Mich¬ 
igan, where he got his first earful of 
Bob Ufer, the clamorous voice of Wol¬ 
verine football and the subject of this 
week’s TV-Radio column {page 54). “I 
used to think Ufer was a buffoon,” Pa¬ 
panek says. “Now 1 don’t know what 
to think.” But as a former sports editor 
of the Michigan Daily, he knows what 
he thinks of the Michigan football 
coach. “Bo Schembechler and I arrived 
at Ann Arbor the same year. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the school, I left after four 
years and Bo stayed.” 

If Papanek leaped at the chance to 
write about Ufer, it wasn’t Ufer’s ir¬ 
resistibility so much as the idea of in¬ 
terviewing a subject at eye level for a 
change. 

Pro basketball has been Papanek's 
beat for two years, and he often finds 
himself talking to players’ waistbands. 
Already this season he has interviewed 
the shorts of Bill Walton, Elvin Hayes, 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Dave Cow- 
ens. Papanek is something of a Cow- 
ens authority, having covered his walk¬ 
out in 1976, his subsequent return and 
his coaching debut last week. (Cowens 
and Papanek also have a common driv- 



PAPANEK: ON THE LEVEL FOR A CHANGE 
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ing urge—during his sabbatical from 
the Celtics, Cowens drove a cab for a 
night, and Papanek hacked for seven 
months before joining SI in 1973.) 

Majoring in journalism at Michigan 
didn’t teach Papanek everything he was 
going to need to know about the pro¬ 
fession—that there would be a differ¬ 
ent handshake for every basketball team 
he would cover, for example, or what 
to do when stuck in a stalled elevator 
with an uncool Earl Monroe an hour be¬ 
fore game time. In Ann Arbor he did 
learn how to survive a real winter, 
though, a lesson that would come in 
handy on the basketball beat. “1 remem¬ 
ber one winter that was so bad I didn’t 
go outside for three weeks,” Papanek 
says. “We used to send out for pizzas 
and use them for heat. When they 
cooled off, we ate them.” 

Clever, but not quite resourceful 
enough to get Papanek through last 
winter. In addition to his regular trips 
to snowy Milwaukee. Chicago, Detroit 
and Boston, he went to Anchorage for 
a story on that city’s team in the East¬ 
ern Basketball Association, as well as 
to Lake Placid for the World Bobsled¬ 
ding Championships. In February he 
came down with pneumonia. When he 
recovered, he was sent to Fort Lauder¬ 
dale to do a story on Sparky Lyle, then 
a Yankee reliever. 

Papanek is occasionally mistaken for 
Thurman Munson, although tempera¬ 
mentally they are worlds apart. Once 
in Fort Lauderdale the two of them 
were standing behind the batting cage. 
When a woman in the stands kept yell¬ 
ing for Munson’s autograph, Munson 
snapped, “Don’t bother me, lady. Can’t 
you see I’m working?” Papanek polite¬ 
ly intervened. “C’mon, Thurman, 
you’re not working.” Munson gave him 
a long look and said, “Who are you?” 

Papanek has more than a physical re¬ 
semblance to Munson. Last spring he 
led the Sports Illustrated softball 
team in home runs, RBIs—and de¬ 
mands to renegotiate his contract. 













Christmas 1978 


The perfect gift 
for your favorite pe 
A year of all the spc 
every season from 
every angle. $21.95. 


to send or present 


last chance to play 
Santa with a 
Sports Illustrated 
subscription. 
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Diamond 
Collection ’79 


Prices represent 
retail quotations for specific 
diamond pieces shown on 
the preceding 2 pages. 
See pour jeweler for 
more information 


1. $1650. 

2. $900. 

3. $4400. 

4. $1850. 

5. $995. 

6. $1750. 

7. $5300. 

8. $215. 

9. $3950. 

10. $4000. 

11. $390. 

12 . $ 2200 . 

13. $568. 

14. $3000. 

15. $2240. 

16. $4800. 

17. $332. 

18. $1240. 

19. $2900. 

20. $2570. 

21. $3660. 

22. $2400. 

23. $1600. 

24. $4200. 

25. $4750. 

26. $980. 

27. $3280. 

28. $227. 

29. $2800. 
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by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


HOLIDAY GIFT PROBLEMS? WRAP UP A 
CAN OF WORMS OR A SQUARE JUMP ROPE 


If you've thrown out the avalanche of cat¬ 
alogs and promotional material thai lands in 
your mailbox this lime of year, you will have 
missed some unusual gift ideas for those 
Sports-Nuts-Who-Have-Everything on your 
Christmas shopping list, As a public service, 
therefore, here are a number of suggestions 
for filling those stockings. 

• Wormlike bail you can dispense from an 
aerosol can. The manufacturers of Instant 
Worm claim that anglers can now make their 
own bait from a plasticlike compound that 
comes in three color and flavor-scented com¬ 
binations: red/shellfish, gold/bacon and or- 
ange/cheese. One can of Instant Worm con¬ 
tains enough goo to squirt out some 60 

worms." each six inches long and V* inch in 
diameter. After setting five to 15 minutes, the 
ersatz bait will be firm and pliable enough to 
be threaded on hooks. Retail price is $3.98 
per container, and the proud dispenser of this 
can of worms is Chem-Source. Inc.. Dept. 
PP. Box 597. Surtern. N.Y. 10901. 

• The Schmcckenbcckcr putter ($25,951. says 
the Hammachcr-Schlemmcr catalog, will 
make you "the envy of every golfer on the 
greens." for though it has all the standard fea¬ 
tures of other putters, it also sports a com¬ 
pass. timer, tapeline, level, candle and horn. 
The compass presumably will tell you wheth¬ 
er your hall flew N by NE or S by SW when 
it sliced into the rough, and the horn may be 
used "to command silence or speed up slow 
golfers." The candle w ill light you to the 18th 
hole after dark. However, it would st ill be pru¬ 
dent to seek shelter in a thunderstorm be¬ 
cause—an obvious oversight—the Schmeck- 
cnbeckcr putter is not equipped with any 
lightning rods. Hammacher-Schlemmer's 
store is located at 147 East 57th Street. New 
York. N.Y. 10022. 

• American inventors and manufacturers 
have what might be called the "add-on" com¬ 
plex: they insist on taking a perfectly simple 
device and tacking on something extra. This 
brings us to jump ropes. Anyone over 40 w ill 
remember when Mom used to cut off a piece 
of old clothesline, and that was it. What has 
happened to the simple jump rope in the past 
few years almost doesn't bear thinking about. 
Ropes now come equipped with digital coun¬ 
ters. ball bearings and illustrated how-to 
books, but the award for the most souped-up 
version of the season goes to the "Jogger's 
Rope." which fits into its own handle and 
may be used for nine different stretching ex¬ 


ercises in addition i jumping. But what 
makes the Jogger’s Rope something rc ally 
special is that it "passes square overhead so 
it won't hit the ceiling." Dwellers in low- 
eeilinged houses and apartments take note 
and heart. A dynamic weight set "squares" 
the rope, w hich is lightweight in order to "give 
you a fast responsive swing.” The Jogger's 
Rope turns on capstan-shaped handles that, 
manufacturers proclaim, spin as freely as 
ball-bearing models (whatever r/?ev are). The 
rope can be ordered from D B & K. 18623 
Santa Isadora. Fountain Valley. Calif. 92708. 
for $9.95. 

Because noise pollution is one of the curs¬ 
es of modern civilization, the Norton C’o. of 
Cerritos. Calif. (16624 Edwards Road. Dept. 
RS578. Zip 90701) is distributing silencers 
called Sonic II Noise Filters for $5.95. De¬ 
signed especially for rock conccrtgoers. they 
will work just as effectively at raucous foot¬ 
ball. baseball, basketball and hockey games, 
not to mention earsplitting boxing matches. 
The Sonic Noise Filters arc. in effect, earplugs 
that, because of baflles and other doodads, 
allow you to hear everything you normally 
would but screen out the high-frequency 
whistles, shouts and shrieks that cause ear 
damage. With the Sonic II you can go to a 
game and sit in comparative silence, while 
the fans who think that a deafening roar is 
part of the fun get their eardrums busted. 

• Sail Graphics (2500 S. Fairview. Santa Ana. 
Calif. 927041 will paint or airbrush pictures 
of birds, butterflies, or whatever a sailor 
might fancy, on any size canvas in the sail 
bin. The eolorfast. durable artwork, says the 
firm, won’t alter the properties of the sail¬ 
cloth. and the cost, depending on the art se¬ 
lected and the size of the sail, runs from 
$100 to $600. Imagine a giant likeness of 
your mother-in-law—lulling. 

• Finally—does the handle of your tennis 
racket become moist and slippery from your 
sweating hand after an hour or so on the 
court? Marius Szafianski. a Polish inventor 
who's lived in the U.S. for the past |0 years, 
has patented an idea that may solve your 
problem. It s a tennis racket with a venti¬ 
lated handle. Szafianski hollowed out the 
shaft of his racket and perforated the han¬ 
dle. Inside the shaft he placed a miniature 
fan connected to an electric motor driven 
by two 1.5-voli batteries. Flip the switch at 
the base of the handle and the tiny fan 
sucks air through the holes drilled in the 
outer shell, keeping hand and racket dry. 
Will ventilation improve your game? Prob¬ 
ably not. but at least when you shake hands 
with the winner, you won't be offering him 
a sweaty palm. Szafianski. who says the de¬ 
vice can also be used on baseball bats, has 
so far been unable to mass-produce his in¬ 
vention and is looking for a manufacturer. 
So you may have to wail until 1979 before 
slipping it under the Christmas tree. end 












John Newcombe under¬ 
stands what it takes to win, 

On the court he made his mark 
as one of the greatest pros of 
all time But when it comes to 
photography, he's a lot like 
you. He wants winning 
pictures but he doesn't want 
boring technicalities. That's 


Cauon^M 

So advanced, it's simple. 

Canon USA Inc 10 Nevada Drive lake Success New Yb(kt 104 2 Canon USA. Inc laomdusmal Onve ElmhurU lllino.s 60126 
Canon USA Inc . 123 Paoianno Avenue East Costa Mesa CeMcorva 92626 Canon USA Inc Bldg 8-2.1050 Ala Moana Blvd Honolulu. Hawaii 96814 Canon Oolics 6 Business Machines Canada Lid Ontano 


THE OFFICIAL 
35MM CAMERA OF 
THE 1980 OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES 



why he uses the Canon AE-1 Because of single-lens reflex phofograohy with 
it s one camera that can make arty- the simplicity affordability and 
one's pictures look like a pro took performance in the AE-1. 

them. That 's because the AE-I's 

No other camera combines 
the versatility 


revolutionary electronic tech¬ 
nology makes creative photog¬ 
raphy economical and simple 
as focus and click. 

John Newcombe likes win¬ 
ning If you do, too, get the 
Canon AE-1. And see for your¬ 
self what it's like to be a 
winner. 




WHEN1 

YOUDONTU 



141,39*+ MILES 

VERNON CHEEK - LAFAYETTE. IND. 


221,015 MILES 

REV ORV JACOBSON -OCEAN SJJORES. WASH. 


There are a lot of cars around you can pick up, spend 
a short time with and then dump. With absolutely no 
regrets. 

With a Volvo, that may not be so easy to do. Because 


Volvo is the kind of car people are happy with. 

Every year we hear from Volvo owners who go back 
hundreds of thousands of miles with their cars. And 
their love grows stronger as time goes by. 


086,629 MILES 


140,452 MILES 


CARL LA SASSO-GOLDEN. COLORADO 


JOE ZAKY-WANAQUE. N.J. 



179,152 MILES 

JACK GALLAGHER-BLAlRSTOWN, NJ- 

-- 

• ■••MBI 









DU LOVE’EM 
■AVE’EM. 


r If you’ve never felt this kind of attachment for a car So why buy a car that gets harder to take with each 
you’ve owned, it’s time you owned a Volvo. It doesn’t passing day? When you could own a car that gets 

take 100,000 miles to love one. Statistics show that 9 harder to leave? VOLVO 

out of 10 people who buy new Volvos are happy,too. fi'sr.™ A car you can believe in. 














LOW TAR CAMEL QUALITY 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


f 9 mg."tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


THE PRICE OF RICE 

Is Jim Rice going to become the first sal¬ 
aried athlete to earn $1 million a year? 
Could be, if Dave Parker doesn’t beat 
him to it. The American League MVP is 
only 25 years old and has a mere year 
left on his contract. His attorney, Tony 
Pennacchia of Providence, has met twice 
recently with Red Sox General Manager 
Haywood Sullivan, who let Luis Tiant 
slip away to the Yankees, and Penna¬ 
cchia says. “We have resolved some 
points—the length of contract and the 
mode of payment—but we haven’t dis¬ 
cussed salary or signing bonus. 1 haven’t 
given the Red Sox a figure, but they agree 
they want Jim Rice to stay. The only 
problem is. do they have the money?” 

Pennacchia knows he holds strong 
cards. Rice wants to stay with Boston, but 
Pennacchia points out, “This is the team 
that sold Babe Ruth. The fans arc para¬ 
noid about finishing second. It’s impor¬ 
tant to the psyche of the fans that Jim 
Rice remain in New England. Losing Jim 
Rice would be traumatic. If we don’t 
come to a meeting of the minds with the 
Red Sox. there will come a time when Jim 
is so close to becoming a free agent that 
he will owe it to himself to see what he’s 
worth on the open market." 

CART SPLITS 

The high cost of racing an Indianapolis- 
type car, which can amount to more than 
$1 million a year, has prompted a car- 
owners' movement that may sharply alter 
the 1979 season. An organization that 
calls itself CART, the acronym for Cham¬ 
pionship Auto Racing Teams, has de¬ 
clared itself free of United States Auto 
Club rule for next year; no small action, 
since USAC is the group that sanctions 
races and licenses drivers. And CART is 
not to be toyed with; its 18 members in¬ 
clude such heavyweights as A. J. Foyt, 
Dan Gurney, Jim Hall and Roger Penske. 

In October, CART proposed to USAC 
that an 11-man board, totally indepen¬ 
dent of USAC, be formed, consisting of 
six CART and five USAC members. This 


board wou)d make engine rule-changes 
that would cut costs, would propose a 
maximum of 14 races per season (with a 
minimum of 13 days between races) and 
would demand increased purses. As it is 
now. New Jersey’s 200-mile Trentonian 
pays less than $90,000 in purses, but ex¬ 
penses are so horrendous that even first- 
place money of $12,892 doesn’t permit a 
team to break even. 

USAC rejected CART’s proposal and 
then a second proposal as well. As a re¬ 
sult, says CART’s U. E. (Pat) Patrick, 
who owns the cars raced by Gordon 
Johncock, the new organization “is go¬ 
ing to function separately from USAC 
in 1979 and will run the entire Cham¬ 
pionship Trail events under a separate 
sanctioning organization.... We want to 
have some say over our destiny. The cost 
of auto racing has tripled in the last five 
years, and all USAC is interested in is 
who is going to pay travel expenses. 
We've already got two dates at Phoenix 
and Michigan, and we’ve talked to pro¬ 
moters at Atlanta and Ontario. We’re 
prepared to lease tracks and do what¬ 
ever we have to do to get good races." 

CART's split with USAC is likely to 
have no effect on the Indy 500. “We have 
no argument with the Speedway,” says 
Patrick. “It’s the other tracks that have 
to worry.” Dick King, USAC president, 
says, “I just hope we can get things ironed 
out before it’s too late.” 

HEAVEN, CAN, WAITE 

Harry Waite, a decoy carver in West 
Chester, Pa., is in no hurry to use the life- 
size canvasback duck he is working on 
now. The hollowed-out decoy, which will 
be set adrift on Chesapeake Bay after he 
dies, will carry his ashes. Already carved 
on the bottom is the notice: “In this de¬ 
coy lies the carver, H. J. Waite, 1939- .’’ 
Waite says, “I was going to whittle in 
the first two numbers of the last year, 
but I got to thinking that I just might 
make the year 2000. This one has to be 
perfect. It’s mine.” 

Asked if he is concerned that some¬ 


one might take his “urn” from the Ches¬ 
apeake and use it as a working decoy. 
Waite says, “It’s my second-greatest 
wish. My first wish is to see the look on 
the guy’s face when he picks up the block 
and reads the inscription.” 

BUFF BUFF 

Florida Tech’s women's volleyball team 
ended its season 48-0, solidifying its role 
as one of the favorites to win the AlAW 
Small College Championship, which will 
be held next week in the Orlando school’s 
gym. Win or lose, one member of the 
Knights, Judy Portinga, is already a 
titleholder. Portinga, a S' 6" freshman, 
outshone 18 other entrants last summer 
in Freelton, Ontario to win the Miss 
Nude World contest. 

Portinga is not the first nudist to ven¬ 
ture into clothed volleyball, although she 
is probably the first Miss Nude World to 
do so. Because it requires little space and 
can be played by teammates of dissim¬ 
ilar skills, volleyball has always been pop¬ 
ular at nudist clubs, which have accord¬ 
ingly produced some outstanding talent. 



Florida club rosters have long been dot¬ 
ted with players who learned the game 
in the buff, and a practicing nudist was 
player-coach of a strong University of 
Florida club team a few years back. Por¬ 
tinga, whose parents live near Orlando 
and are longtime nudists, took up the 
sport at the Cypress Cove Nudist Resort 
and became proficient enough to earn a 
partial athletic scholarship to Florida 
Tech. She isn’t a starter yet, but Coach 
Lucy McDaniel says she shows “a lot of 
potential.” 

As Miss Nude World, Portinga has 
spent time on the interview circuit, add- 
continued 
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CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 


"My son has 
taken over a CNA policy 
my Dad sold in 1937 Dad sold that CNA fire policy 

to a small lumber yard. Today it's an interstate chain and my son 
handles all their business. So does CNA. They're just a fine 
multiple line company. Only a small handful of large insurance 
companies have the savvy and the resources to do what CNA's 
done for us and for our clients. Three generations, and you 
couldn't ask for a better relationship /' 



Aj AwW;L y> ■ 

—|ohn Bowers, Jr. 

Independent Insurance Agenl 
Messer-Bowers Company 
Enid, Oklahoma 


OVA 

Judge us by the agents who represent us 

Continental Casualty Company/Continental Assurance Company/CNA Plaza/Chicago. IL 60685 



55.00 REBATE 

On any pair of Jensen Triaxial® 
3-way car stereo speakers. 


Save now on the hottest selling 3-way 
speakers you can put in your car. Jensen 
TViaxials. The speakers with a separate woofer, 
tweeter, and midrange with the American work¬ 
manship and design parameters that will bring 
an unparalleled level of music reproduction to 
your car. 

Three sizes of Triax’s® fit almost any car: 
6"x9" 4"xl0" and the 5V4" in-door Triax. Each 
boasting distortion-free music. Color free mu¬ 
sic. Music that comes through with all of its 
deep bass tones, midrange voices, and elusive 
high notes intact. 

And now, when you buy a pair of Triaxials 
between November 18, 78 and December 31, 


78, we’ll send you a check for five dollars. Just 
clip this coupon and mail it to us with your 
sales receipt plus a top of the Triax® package 
that shows the model number. In 4 to 6 weeks 
you’ll get your check. 

So go ahead. Take the bait. Listen to a 
pair of Jensen Triaxials at your local Jensen 
dealer. Once you hear them, you’ll be hooked. 

JENSEN 

SOUND LABORATORIES 

Jensen TViaxial Rebate 
P.O. Box 1055 
Tinley Park, Ill. 60477 



1^5.00 REBATE ON JENSEN TRIAXIALS 


Gentlemen: 

Along with this coupon I have enclosed 
the gold portion of the package top that 
shows the model number of my new 
pair of Jensen TViaxial 3-way speakers, 
plus sales receipt dated between Nov. 

18 and Dec. 31, 1978. Please send me 
my $5.00 rebate. 

Jensen TViaxial Rebate 
P.O. Box 1055 

-| Tinley Park, Ill. 60477 SI 12/4 73 

| (^"Triaxial" and ‘"Triax" are registered trademarks of Jensen Sound Laboratori 



City- 


Zip 


Offer void where taxed or prohibited. 
Allow 4-6 weeks. Must be received by 
March 31. 1979. Limit one per family. 


































PPG HELPS CHUCK MUNCIE SHATTER NFL UNES 
IN SHATTER-RESISTANT PLASTIC GLASSES. 


One of the toughest Saints in 
New Orleans is a running back 
named Chuck Muncie. When he 
can't find a hole to run through, 
he usually makes one. 

The only thing weak about 
Mr. Muncie are his eyes. And 
since they cannot accept con¬ 
tact lenses, he has to wear 
glasses—even when he's knock¬ 
ing people down. 

But his glasses aren't made of 
glass. They are made of a shatter- 
resistant optical plastic which is 
made from CR-39' monomer, 
a product of PPG. 


Optical plastic lenses are just 
as good for people whose only 
contact sport is bridge. They are 
equal to glass lenses in optical 
properties and about half the 
weight. So they even make 
today's big high-fashion glasses 
more practical to wear. 

Upgrading products and serv¬ 
ices is typical of how we market 
our chemicals, glass, coatings 
and resins, and fiber glass. 

That's our way of doing busi¬ 
ness at PPG . We put more into 
our products so that our cus¬ 
tomers can get more out of them. 


For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow. 

PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 
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Paperweight 
jamming 
your business? 


Let Pitney Bowes free it up. 


If you haven't noticed yet, the 
old mailroom ain’t what it used to 
be. In fact, it’s the pulse of today's 
efficiently run business. 

It's where those piles of paper 
and mail are copied, collated, folded, 
stuffed, stamped, counted, ad¬ 
dressed and delivered day after 
day after day 


Pitney Bowes has been creat¬ 
ing newer and better ways to 
handle your paperflow more effec¬ 
tively. With machines that can 
count and fold and collate and copy 
and meter-stamp and address and 
open neatly, accurately and with no 
aggravation. 

Much faster than you could 


ever hope to do by hand. 

We’ve always known how im¬ 
portant the mailroom is to busi¬ 
ness. Because we've always known 
that business runs on mail. 



We can lighten your paper weight. 


For lull information, write us P iney Bowes,9035 Pacific Street. Stamford. Connecticut 06904. or call loll ‘reeany time 800-243-5000 (InConneclicut 1-800-882-5577) 
Over 600 sales or service ooints throughout the U S and Canada Postage Meters. Mailing Systems, Copiers. Labeling and Price Marking Systems 



























SCORECARD continued 


ing a touch of humor (“I've seen it all”) 
to her missionary insistence that nudism 
is “a very healthy and happy thing." At 
Florida Tech she wears mostly jeans and 
T shirts and says her friends think her 
being a nudist is “super." After playing 
volleyball for years clad only in tennis 
shoes and knee pads (nudists don’t like 
getting hurt any more than other peo¬ 
ple), she admits to being uncomfortable 
wearing Tech’s black and gold. “I’ve had 
trouble getting used to playing in a uni¬ 
form,” she says. “It's hot and kind of 
sticks to you.” 

AND THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST 

For 25 years the Big Ten has sought to 
project a “scholar-athlete” image by 
choosing an All-Academic football team. 
To qualify, a player, whether star or low¬ 
ly sub, has to have at least a B average 
for his most recent year or a B average 
for his entire college career. But this sea¬ 
son the Big Ten had trouble getting nom¬ 
inees. Out of 1,000 players on confer¬ 
ence rosters, only 49 qualified. 

Moreover, the conference winners 
fared worse than the losers, which gives 
the unwanted impression that oafs make 
the best players. Michigan, Ohio State 
and Michigan State scraped up only sev¬ 
en nominees among them, while last- 
place Northwestern (0—J 0—J) had II 
scholar-athletes and ninth-place Illinois 
seven. Three of Indiana’s regular defen¬ 
sive backs, plus one substitute, had B av¬ 
erages or better. That might lead one to 
think that the Hoosiers’ secondary had 
the brains to outsmart opponents. In fact, 
Indiana ranked eighth in conference pass 
defense. 

FIXX FUROR 

Has Jim Fixx, author of The Complete 
Book of Running —more than 700,000 
hard-cover copies sold so far—been co¬ 
opted? About 30 protesting members of 
the Turk Street Running Club in San 
Francisco obviously thought so when 
Fixx showed up there a fortnight ago for 
a 10,000-meter run sponsored by Quak¬ 
er Oats. Shouting “Down with sugar” 
and “Fixx is fixed,” the young Turks dis¬ 
tributed leaflets charging that in his book 
Fixx rejected excessive use of sugar but 
now endorses Quaker’s “100% Natural,” 
which contains 21% or more sugar. The 
Turks also claimed that Fixx was getting 
$3,000 to run in the race. Although none 
of them could cite a source for that fig¬ 
ure, their mention of money was suffi¬ 


cient to frighten off some runners fearful 
of losing their AAU status. Of the 5,000 
runners on hand. 400 started 1 1 minutes 
ahead of the main group in what the 
Turks called the first protest against the 
commercialization of running. 

Fixx, who did not plan to run in the 
race because of a pulled muscle, is baffled 
by the furor. “They quoted me as if I’m 
against sugar,” he says. “I’m not against 
sugar at all. 1 had the biggest piece of 
chocolate cake that you ever saw at din¬ 
ner last night. Carbohydrates, including 
sugar, are the main source of energy for 
endurance running. But you don't draw 
upon it until 12 to 18 hours after you eat 
it. A lot of runners cat sugar, including 
Bill Rodgers, the best in the world.” 

Furthermore, adds Fixx, Quaker Oats 
does not pay him for running, but for en¬ 
dorsements and hosting. An AAU mem¬ 
ber for the last decade, Fixx says he is 
breaking no rules because he is capital¬ 
izing on his reputation as an author, not 
on his ability as a runner. “A close friend 
tells me I have no running ability.” says 
Fixx. “I'm lucky to break 40 minutes for 
10,000 meters, and that’s terrible.” 

BOW WOW WOW 

Frank Merriwell would be aghast. Dear 
old Yale is beset by budget problems, and 
Frank Ryan, the ex-Cleveland Brown 
quarterback who became athletic direc¬ 
tor little more than a year ago, is trim¬ 
ming the sports program. One of the most 
extensive in the country, the varsity pro¬ 
gram has 32 full-time coaches and nu¬ 
merous part-timers, and Ryan would like 
to have more of the latter. Recently Ryan 
told Don Tonry, who has served 16 years 
as the men’s gymnastics coach, that he 
would become a part-timer next year. 
Tonry decided that Ryan couldn't do that 
without notice. He took his case to a uni¬ 
versity grievance committee and won. 

Temporarily, it turned out. Within the 
week. Associate Provost Radley H. Daly 
overruled the committee. The Yale Dai¬ 
ly News , which had chided Ryan for 
tightening up on the athletic department 
“even if morale suffers,” noted in an ed¬ 
itorial, “A part-time job is an empty offer 
to a person who must earn a living. Ryan 
and Daly should find full-time work for 
Tonry in the athletic department, for 
which his skills are best suited.” 

Undergraduate and graduate students 
on the Users Committee on Athletics, 
which presented Ryan with a petition 
signed by more than 1,200 students de¬ 


manding fair treatment for Tonry, have 
been meeting with the athletic director 
to discuss the case and other issues, such 
as the possible dismissal of Judo Coach 
lnsoo Hwang, the lack of a baseball 
coach, and sports priorities. The issues 
have yet to be resolved, but Lisa Ham¬ 
lin. '80. acting committee head, says of 
Ryan, "I think he is finally realizing the 
importance of consulting more people in 
his decision-making process, people who 
are close to the issues, such as students 
and coaches.” 

RATING FANS 

What cities have the most knowledgeable 
baseball fans? What city has the most un¬ 
friendly football fans? Bob McMahon of 
Ridley Park. Pa., a former economics 
professor turned stockbroker, polled 172 
professional baseball, football, hockey 
and basketball players to find the answers 
to these and other questions. The play¬ 
ers included Pete Rose, Mark Fidrych, 
Julius Erving, Dave Cowens, Fran Tar- 
kenton, O. J. Simpson, Brad Park and 
Pete Mahovlich. The envelopes, please. 

In the National League, Philadelphia 
was voted as having both the most en¬ 
thusiastic and the most unfriendly fans, 
while Chicago fans were considered most 
knowledgeable. In the American League. 
Boston had the most enthusiastic fans, 
while New York had both the most 
knowledgeable and the most unfriendly. 

In the NFL, Denver had by far the 
most enthusiastic fans, Dallas the most 
knowledgeable and Oakland the most un¬ 
friendly. In the NBA, Portland had the 
most enthusiastic fans, New York the 
most knowledgeable and San Antonio 
the most unfriendly. 

In the NHL, Montreal had the most 
knowledgeable fans, while Philadelphia, 
repeating its National League ratings, 
was voted as having the most enthusi¬ 
astic and the most unfriendly. “The fans 
in Canada and America are different,” 
Dave (Tiger) Williams of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs told McMahon. “The fans 
are younger in America. They are older 
and more sophisticated in Canada. There 
is not much enthusiasm in Canada. There 
is also no beer in Toronto.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tracy Steele, who has lost six of 
nine pro fights but isn’t about to hang 
up his gloves: “I have the heart of a 
racehorse trapped inside the body of 
a jackass.” end 
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CAMPBELL continued 


A s more than 43,000 Texans shouted 
and sang and shook their blue and 
white pompons last Sunday in celebra¬ 
tion of the Houston Oilers’ 17-10 vic¬ 
tory over the Cincinnati Bengals in the 
rollicking Astrodome, two things sudden¬ 
ly became very clear. One was that no 
team in the NFL—not Los Angeles, not 
Pittsburgh, not New England, not Dal¬ 
las—is playing the game belter right now 
than the souped-up Oilers. They have 
won six of their last seven games, includ¬ 
ing triumphs over Pittsburgh. New Eng¬ 
land and Miami, and it seems certain that 
Coach Bum Phillips will finally get to 
wear his blue and white checkerboard 
cowboy boots in a real live playoff game. 
The other obvious fact was that rarely 


Pastorini now is being called a field general 



has one player given so much so often to 
so many. His name is Earl Campbell, and 
what the Longhorn from Tyler, Texas has 
given the Earl-ers, as they are now called 
around Houston, is a running game and 
some respect—not to mention a 9-4 rec¬ 
ord. Earl has played in only 12 games, 
having missed one because of a hamstring 
injury, but he leads the NFL in rushing 
with 1,265 yards and in touchdowns with 
12—and he has three more regular-sea¬ 
son games to play. Not only is Campbell 
a cinch to add the NFL’s Rookie-of-the- 
Year award to the Heisman Trophy he 
won for his University of Texas heroics 
last season, but only Steeler Quarterback 
Terry Bradshaw now challenges him as 
the NFL Player of the Year. 

Shy and silent—unlike that other 
young running back over in Dallas— 
Campbell lets the statistics do his talk¬ 
ing; he would never think of politicking 
for any award. “I’m just a guy who be¬ 
lieves that if you work hard enough, some 
rewards will come your way,” Campbell 
says. “Yve tried to work hard. That’s ah.” 

But Bum Phillips waxes eloquent 
when explaining what Campbell has 
meant to the Oilers. “Dan Pastorini now 
has some weapons to fight with,” Phil¬ 
lips says of his veteran quarterback. 
“Used to be that Dan was like a sword 
fighter with a pocket knife. Now he has 
his sword." 

Last week Campbell carved up not one 
but two more defenses as he rushed for 
a total of 321 yards to surpass the NFL 
rookie rushing record of 1,162 yards set 
in 1974 by San Diego's Don Woods. He 
also tied the rookie record of Woods and 
Pittsburgh's Franco Harris by rushing for 
more than 100 yards for the seventh time. 

On Monday night, on national tele¬ 
vision, Campbell led the Oilers to a 35-30 
victory over the Dolphins by rushing for 
199 yards on 28 carries. The lust was an 
81-yard romp to his fourth touchdown 
of the game, and it left him gasping for 
air in the end zone while the people in 
the Astrodome were going absolutely 
bonkers. After the game, though. Camp¬ 
bell did not seem unduly elated. In fact, 
he said that it had not been a particu¬ 
larly satisfying game for him because he 
had missed two blocks, including one that 
caused Pastorini to be sacked for the safe¬ 
ty that gave the Dolphins a 23-21 lead 
early in the fourth quarter. Campbell 
promptly redeemed himself for his sup¬ 
posed blocking deficiencies by running 
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Campbell considers the havoc he wrought 


for two touchdowns and shooting the 
Oilers to a 35-23 lead. 

“Earl’s always criticizing himself," 
says a Houston sportscaster. “I covered 
one of the first high school games he ever 
played, and he sacked the quarterback 
eight times white piaying hnebacker. But 
afterward he said he wasn’t happy about 
it, because the other team had complet¬ 
ed too many passes over him.” 

Campbell plans to celebrate his en¬ 
trance into the NFL’s 1,000-yard club by 
borrowing a page from O. J. Simpson's 
book of etiquette and taking his offen¬ 
sive linemen to dinner. "Earl always 
makes a point of thanking us for what 
we do for him.” says Center Carl Mauck. 
“His mother did a great job raising him. 
Heisman and all, he came in here hum¬ 
bly and with a great attitude. As a per¬ 
son, he can’t be beat. As a football play¬ 
er, the thing about him is that if you give 
him the same hole you’d give another 
back, he’ll always get more yardage on 
the play. He hits the hole quicker, too, 
so you don’t have to hold a block as long. 
And because we know he can break a 
run and go all the way. it makes us block 
a little harder for him.” 

In the first half on Sunday, the Ben¬ 
gals stormed to a quick 10-0 lead on a 
seven-yard touchdown pass from Ken 
Anderson to Don Bass and a 34-yard field 
goal by Chris Bahr. Campbell had banged 
up an ankle in the early moments of the 
game, but as soon as it felt better he was 
rushed back into the lineup. With the Oil¬ 
ers in dire need of at least a touchdown 
before the half, Pastorini passed for 33 
yards to Richard Caster, the ex-New 
York Jet, and sent Tim Wilson up the 




middle for four yards to the Bengal 26. 
After that Pastorini did what any sen¬ 
sible Oiler quarterback would do: he 
called Earl Campbell’s number on five 
straight plays. Bowling over Bengals on 
each carry, the 5' 11", 225-pound Camp¬ 
bell went left, left again, up the middle, 
right and then left once more for a total 
of 22 yards. Then he took a break as Ron¬ 
nie Coleman ended the touchdown drive 
by storming into the end zone from the 
four to narrow Cincinnati’s lead to 10-7. 

Two minutes later the Oilers had an¬ 
other touchdown, Pastorini hitting Cast¬ 
er with a 47-yard bomb to give Houston 
a 14-10 lead at the half. Toni Fritsch 
kicked a 38-yard field goal in the third 
quarter to make the final score 17-10. 
When it was over Campbell had 122 
yards for his 27 carries. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of 
their season, one doesn’t have to search 
very far to find the reason for the Oilers’ 
reemergence as a team to be reckoned 
with. The victories over Miami and Cin¬ 
cinnati practicaffy ciinched one of the 
AFC’s two wild-card playoff spots for 
Houston. With three weeks to play, 
Houston has lost only four games, while 
Miami, Oakland and Denver have lost 
five each. If Houston beats Pittsburgh 
again this Sunday in the Astrodome, it 
will chop the Steelers’ lead in the AFC 
Central to just one game—and then, who 
knows? 

Campbell’s performance has eased the 
burden that the Oilers formerly placed 
on their overworked defense because of 
the ineptness of their alleged attack. Be¬ 
fore Campbell arrived, Houston’s offense 
consisted mainly of a couple of dive plays 
up the middle for no gain, followed by a 
Pastorini pass to Ken Burrough. 

Now the Oilers have balance, which 
has enabled them to come from behind 
in eight of their nine victories. In the 
most memorable comeback, they spotted 
New England a 23-0 lead in the second 
quarter and then regrouped to win a 
26-23 stunner. “When we fell behind like 
that in the past,” says Defensive End El- 
vin Bethea, “we used to fold and then 
keep going on down the hill. Then we’d 
go into the next game and go straight 
down the hill further. But now we have 
confidence in our offense, and the offense 
has confidence in itself. [Campbell] has 
been an inspiration. When we can get 
the ball to him, we feel he can do it.” 

In addition to being a game-breaking 



E/vin Bethea ignited the Oilers' defensive charge against Ken Anderson. They sacked him five times. 


runner (he has had four runs of more 
than 45 yards this season), Campbell also 
has been the Oilers’ bread-and-butter 
plunger in critical short-yardage situa¬ 
tions. Twenty-four times he has been 
given the ball on third down with three 
yards or less to go for the first down. He 
has made it 18 times. On one third-and- 
seven play, Campbell responded with a 
73-yard touchdown run. And on fourth- 
down plays he has carried the ball four 
times for a mind-blowing average gain 
of 12.2 yards. 

“I thought Earl would be the kind of 
runner he is,” Phillips says, “but he’s real¬ 
ly surprised us with his blocking, faking 
and pass protecting. He’s a good run- 
blocker when the other guy’s got the foot¬ 
ball. He’s got absolutely no regard for 
his body—or anybody else’s body.” 

It is difficult to determine which Oil¬ 
er has benefited most from Campbell’s 
presence, although Pastorini certainly 
will do for starters. Now 29 years old 
and in his eighth—and happiest—season 
in the NFL, Pastorini has compiled the 
best statistics of his career: this year he 
has completed 55.3% of his 295 passes 
for a career-high 2,080 yards and 12 
touchdowns. Almost overnight he has 
gone from being another “dumb” quar¬ 
terback to a “field general.” Against 
Miami, Pastorini led touchdown marches 


of 70, 87, 63, 80 and 93 yards. He has 
been sacked only 12 times. One reason 
is Houston’s improved line; another is 
that Pastorini finally has learned to throw 
the ball to the cheerleaders when a sack 
appears imminent. Best of all, Pastorini 
has won over Houston’s highly vocal 
fans, who used to boo the mention of 
his name in the pregame introductions. 

Until this season Pastorini seemed to 
be his own worst enemy around Hous¬ 
ton, where his name—and details of his 
now busted-up marriage to centerfold 
pinup June Wilkinson, as well as reports 
of his driving escapades on land and on 
Sea—showed up in gossip columns more 
often than on the sports pages. But Pas¬ 
torini arrived at training camp in superb 
condition, and he has toned down his 
lifestyle. “Dan is almost 30 years old 
now,” says an acquaintance, “and may¬ 
be he’s begun to realize that he’s mortal 
after all, that there’s going to be an end 
to football someday. Maybe he’s trying 
to put that off as long as possible by do¬ 
ing the right things now.” 

For his part, Campbell always has 
done the right things. Says Bethea, 
“What’s happened here is that Earl fits 
in like the last piece of the puzzle. We’ve 
needed him for years.” 

The people in Houston will wave their 
pompons to that. two 
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WHAT HAS RED WINGS 
BUT WONT FLY? 

Sadly, it is Detroit's millionaire goalie, Rogatien Vachon. He was a standout at 
L.A., but so far he has been a dud in the motor city by E. M. SWIFT 


P oor Rogatien Vachon. It wasn’t sup¬ 
posed to be like this. Rogie was going 
to arrive in Detroit, don his familiar 
No. 30 jersey and then justify the Red 
W ings' $1.9 million faith in him by play¬ 
ing goal for them in the same stingy man¬ 
ner he had for the Los Angeles Kings for 
six seasons. The Detroit fans were going 
to go wild over him. and the Red 
Wings—the NHL’s most improved team 
a year ago—were going to win big. Yeah, 
Vachon’s life was going to be magnifique. 

Instead, the Red Wings have won just 
six games out of 21: the Detroit press is 
calling Million-Dollar Rogie a “Nickel 
Goalie”: Red Wing fans are jeering Va¬ 
chon and cheering the No. 2 goalie. 


Jimmy Rutherford; and Vachon—wear¬ 
ing the unfamiliar and clearly jinxed 
No. 40 on his back—is sporting a 4.21 
goals-against average and a record of 
3-7-3 following last Saturday night’s 4-0 
loss to the Blues in St. Louis. For Va¬ 
chon, life has been—how do you say?— 
ze pits. 

It may even get worse, if that’s pos¬ 
sible. Detroit signed Vachon as hockey’s 
highest-priced free agent last summer, 
but the Red Wings have not yet provid¬ 
ed compensation to the Kings as required 
by NHL rules. An independent arbitra¬ 
tor did rule that Detroit must send 21- 
year-old Center Dale McCourt. who was 
the leading Red Wing scorer as a rookie 


last season and the symbol of the team’s 
revival, to Los Angeles as payment for 
Vachon. However, McCourt challenged 
the compensation clause in the NHL’s 
collective-bargaining agreement, and a 
circuit court judge in Detroit subsequent¬ 
ly ruled in McCourt’s favor, allowing him 
to remain in Detroit. The NHL has ap¬ 
pealed that decision. If the judge’s rul¬ 
ing is reversed, McCourt will be ordered 
to Los Angeles. 

This possibility has only increased the 
pressure on the diminutive Vachon, who 
enjoyed a tranquil existence in Southern 
California while establishing himself as 
the most valuable goaltender in the NHL. 
As Vachon said after Detroit lost its 
opening game of the home season to the 
doleful Blues, and after Red Wing fans 
had loudly booed him and littered the 
ice around his cage with debris. “Imag¬ 
ine what the crowd would have been like 
if we'd had to give up Dale.” 

In his forgettable Detroit debut Va¬ 
chon played more like the Ancient Mar¬ 
iner, who stoppeth one of three, than the 
highest-paid goaltender in hockey—and 
one who had a tidy 2.78 goals-against av¬ 
erage for his 12 seasons in the NHL. He 



Winless in his last seven slarls and triumphant in only three games all season, Vachon is making plans to ditch his unlucky No 40 and return to No 30 




McCourt went to court instead of to the Kings. 


gave up two easy goals, made nine saves, 
and Detroit, which outshot St. Louis 
42-14. lost the game 5-4. 

"When we signed Vachon. we thought 
we'd improved our club and had given 
ourselves as good a 1-2 goaltending 
punch as there was in hockey,” says De¬ 
troit Coach Bobby Kromm. “But it hasn’t 
worked out that way. I think we've played 
well enough to be seven or eight points 
better in the standings, but our goallend¬ 
ing has hurt us.” 

There is nothing more fragile than a 
goalie's psyche, and nothing more dam¬ 
aging to his performance than a psyche 
out of joint. Having spent nearly $2 mil¬ 
lion to sign the 33-year-old Vachon to 
a five-year contract, one would have 
thought Detroit would have had enough 
sense not to risk enraging Horseshoe, god 
of goaltendcrs. by assigning Vachon’s 
No. 30 to third-stringer Ron Low. who 
had worn the number last season. But 
the Wings did. and they are paying for 
that blunder in spades. Vachon is on a 
five-game losing streak—he has gone 
seven without a win—and the consistent 
excellence that has distinguished his 
career has vanished. 

"Rogie hasn't got that same confidence 
right now." says Defenseman Terry Har¬ 
per. who has played with Vachon in 
Montreal, Los Angeles and Detroit. “He’s 
a bit indecisive. He’s not handling the 
puck outside the net as well as he used 
to. I don’t think he’s playing that badly; 
he's just not as consistent as he was be¬ 
fore. He'll have a bad game, then a good 
one, then a bad one again.” 


"Rutherford has definitely been our 
best goalie so far,” says Kromm. Indeed. 
Rutherford's goals-against average is 
2.63. nearly 1.5 goals-a-game lower than 
Vachon's. This, mind you, is the same 
Rutherford whom Detroit general man¬ 
ager Ted Lindsay offered to Los Angeles 
as part of the compensation package for 
Vachon—a package that the arbitrator 
ruled was not good enough. 

“We are not second-guessing our¬ 
selves,” says Kromm. "Rogie’s been too 
good a goalie over the last 12 years in 
the NHL. Right now he’s fighting the 
puck and not playing naturally. What he 
needs is to win two or three in a row 
and get his confidence back.” Kromm 
pauses. "But if Rogie can’t do the job, 
it’s best to find out early, eh?" 

Vachon is willing to take more than 
his share of the blame for Detroit’s dis¬ 
mal performance so far. Regarded as a 
potential threat to Montreal in the Nor¬ 
ris Division, the Red Wings are floun¬ 
dering 13 points behind the Canadiens 
with a 6-10-5 record. However. Vachon 
is not the only Red Wing off to a slow 
start. Detroit has a whole raft of offend¬ 
ers, including Kromm himself. The coach 
cost the Wings a two-minute penalty Sat¬ 
urday night by starting a lineup different 
from the one he had announced would 
open the game. St. Louis promptly scored 
on the power play and rolled to a 4-0 
win. All game long the Blues' forwards 
waltzed untouched around Vachon's 
crease, flipping in three rebounds and 
scoring on a centering pass. The Detroit 
forwards were so impotent that they 
managed only 21 shots against a Blues 
team that had been yielding an average 
of five goals a game. Singularly unim¬ 
pressive was McCourt. who has been a 
disappointment to Kromm even though 
his 20 points (eight goals. 12 assists) lead 
the Red Wings in scoring. 

“Dale hasn't played well.” Kromm 
says. "He has a lot on his mind, even if he 
won't admit it. For all concerned. I hope 
the court rules on this thing soon.” 

NHL President John Ziegler calls the 
McCourt compensation suit the biggest 
problem facing hockey today. If it is not 
overturned. Ziegler says, the world of pro 
hockey will be in turmoil as the players— 
freed at last from the shackles of their 
$92,000 average yearly salaries—begin 
pursuing free-agentry with the relish of 
their baseball cousins. McCourt did not 
have upheaval in mind, however, when 
he challenged the compensation clause. 


“I just wanted to stay in Detroit.” he 
says. "When I came here. I planned to 
stay and make it my home. I would have 
had to start from zero again with L.A.” 

McCourt may have to start well be¬ 
low zero if he is forced to join the Kings 
now. On Thanksgiving eve Detroit made 
its first visit of the season to Los An¬ 
geles. which despite—or perhaps because 
of—the loss of Vachon and the absence 
of McCourt holds a comfortable lead 
over Detroit for second place in the Nor¬ 
ris Division. The crowd of 10,337 fans 
at the Forum—almost 2,000 above the 
Kings' average—booed McCourt lustily 
every time he skated onto the ice. The 
fans also booed when it was announced 
that Rutherford, not Vachon, would start 
in goal. Then they really aired out their 
lungs when McCourt was awarded a pen¬ 
alty shot in the third period and. with a 
chance to tie the score, dribbled the 
puck into Goalie Mario Lessard’s pads. 
McCourt, though, silenced the leather- 
lungs a few minutes later when he beat 
Lessard from 30 feet and enabled the 
Wings to escape with a 3-3 tie. "I’ve 
been playing very badly.” McCourt 
admitted afterward. 

That’s the old positive spirit. Vachon 
has been afflicted with the same sort of 
"I’m O.K.. but you’re probably better" 
syndrome. “I’ve given up some soft 
goals,” he says. "Now I think about not 
making mistakes, and that’s the worst 
thing you can do. 1 used to enjoy seeing 
a player skate down on me during a game. 
I’d say, ‘O.K.. really give it to me.’ Now 
I’m on the defensive.” 

Last year Detroit survived a similar 
spell of early-season poor play, in which 
it lost eight in a row and II of 13. Still, 
the Wings finished with 78 points, a 37- 
point improvement over 1976-77. when 
they were the NHL’s worst team. 

"We’re unpredictable." says Kromm. 
whose Wings now have won only two of 
their last 12 games. “We’ve beaten Chi¬ 
cago and Boston by 7-1 scores. But those 
aren’t the games where your goallending 
pays off. It's late in a close game, and 
that’s where we have been getting hurt. 
It’s too early in the year to worry about 
losing one or two in a row. but we've 
got ourselves in a position now where 
we can't afford to. We’ve got to put to¬ 
gether a winning streak pretty soon." 

Now that Low has been sent to the mi¬ 
nors. the solution is clear. “I’ve tried 
everything else.” says Vachon. “I think 
I’ll have to go back to No. 30." end 
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THE WOLVERINES HAD 
A NAME TO REMEMBER 

Rick Leach was on Woody Hayes' mind as the Michigan quarterback whipped 
OSU and earned his team a ticket to the Rose Bow/ by RON FIMRITE 


T he subject of Woody Hayes’ ram¬ 
bling discourse before the Buckeye 
Boosters of Columbus on the eve of last 
Saturday’s Ohio State-Michigan game 
was, as best anyone could determine. 
“The Lost Art of Communication." 
“Students come up to me and tell me 
they’re majoring in something called 
‘Communications.’ and all I hear from 
them is ‘like’ and ‘you know.’ ” the Ohio 
State football coach lamented. According 
to Woody, the country has not had a 
really first-class communicator since 
Emerson. Thoreau, the coach cavalierly 
dismisses as “strictly a mama's boy,” but 
old Ralph Waldo could jaw with every¬ 
one from “highfalutin Harvard types” to 
hinterland rustics. 

Midway through these reflections. 
Woody espied an apparent Emersonian 
in the audience. “Now there is a man 
out there who can communicate.” he an¬ 
nounced happily. Then, disastrously, he 
drew one of those blanks familiar to us 
all. “I may not remember your name, sir,” 
he went on lamely, “but I admire you. 



Leach and Schembechler were quietly jubilant 


Would you stand up. Mr. Chief Justice?” 

The Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme 
Court rose and waved to the crowd. Then 
he addressed the speaker. “The name is 
Leach. Woody. Bob Leach.” 

Ah yes, Leach. Woody knew the name 
as well as his own. which, unless mem¬ 
ory fails, is Wayne Woodrow. Leach. It 
was a name he would hear time and again 
the next afternoon, a name he had cause 
enough to suppress from conscious 
thought. This second Leach was Rick, the 
Michigan quarterback, who would com¬ 
municate to him the sorry message that 
the Wolverines, not the Buckeyes, would 
be traveling to the Rose Bowl New Year's 
Day to confront Southern California. On 
Saturday, quarterback Leach, no relation 
to Justice Bob, led Michigan to a tidy 
14-3 win, the third year in a row he had 
beaten Woody. In these three games 
Ohio Slate had scored nary a touchdown 
against Michigan. When that intelligence 
was communicated to Hayes during a 
postgame press conference, this staunch 
advocate of clear speech launched into a 
snarling diatribe against his informant, a 
Chicago newspaperman. 

Hayes need not have been so sensi¬ 
tive. His Buckeyes were in no way equal 
to the team coached by his onetime 
protege and current nemesis. Bo Schem¬ 
bechler. Ohio State already had been 
beaten by Penn State and Purdue and 
tied by Southern Methodist and, enter¬ 
ing Saturday’s contest, had given up 18.5 
points per game, the highest average by 
a Hayes-coached OSU team and the 
highest for any OSU team since 1946. 
For that matter, the loss Saturday 
dropped the Bucks to fourth place in the 
Big Ten behind co-champions Michigan 
and Michigan State (currently on NCAA 
probation and ineligible for bowl games) 
and Purdue. Still, by prior arrangement. 
OSU will play Clemson in the Gator 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY TOMSIC 


Bowl Dec. 29. Had the Bucks beaten 
Michigan, they would have been the co¬ 
champs and Rose Bowl representatives 
and the Wolverines would have gone to 
the Gator. Because of a little Schembech¬ 
ler deception, this was not to be. 

it is common knowledge that Hayes 
teams can neither pass nor defend against 
the pass. This had also been true of 
Schembechler teams, as the Pac-10 has 
happily discovered. As a result, recent 
games between Michigan and Ohio State 
have been no more progressive than the 
one they played in 1900, which ended 
zip-zip. Indeed, the devious Schembech¬ 
ler acknowledged afterward that “what I 
wanted to do was give them the illusion 
that this would be the same old Ohio 
State-Michigan game”—which is to say 
the ball would be airborne about as of¬ 
ten as an ostrich. In its first two pos¬ 
sessions Michigan dutifully stayed on the 
ground, advancing minimally. The sec¬ 
ond lime Ohio Stale had the ball it scored 
its only points of the day, a field goal by 
Bob Atha from the Michigan 19 with 1:13 
remaining in the first quarter. 

Now the illusionist chose to reveal 
a little of his guile, and a minute and 
four seconds later Michigan was on the 
scoreboard—a lightning stroke by any 
standards. 

Starting from the Wolverine 30 after 
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the kickoff. Leach called a thrust into the 
line—for no gain—by Tailback Harold 
Woolfolk. a freshman playing for the in¬ 
jured Harlan Huckleby (Michigan play¬ 
ers all seem to have been named by Dick¬ 
ens). Then, on second down. Leach faked 
a handoff and hit Tight End Doug Marsh 
on a sideline pattern for a gain of 26 
yards. On yet another play-action pass 
he found Woolfolk in the middle for 14 
yards. Schembechler sent in an option 
play on the next down, but Leach, ob¬ 
serving that the Buckeyes were virtually 
in an eight-man line—five linemen down, 
three linebackers stacked—called an au¬ 
dible at the line of scrimmage. He con¬ 
nected perfectly with Rod Feaster in the 
middle of the field, and Feaster. shaking 
off Mike Guess, loped in for the score. 
Gregg Willner converted, and. for all pur¬ 
poses. the game was over. 

The Buckeyes took their best remain¬ 
ing shot late in the second quarter, ad¬ 
vancing on eight plays to the Michigan 
21. where they promptly came a cropper. 
Tackle Keith Ferguson was called for il¬ 
legal motion. After a run up the middle, 
freshman Quarterback Art Schlichter. 
harassed all afternoon, was sacked by 
blitzing Linebacker Jerry Meter. He fum¬ 
bled as he was hit, and another line¬ 
backer. Andy Cannavino. recovered on 
the 32. From there Leach, alternating 


passes and runs, took the Wolverines to 
the Ohio State 14, where on third and 
one he hit Tight End Gene Johnson on 
the two with a perfect pass down the mid¬ 
dle for what appeared to be a second 
touchdown. But Johnson was stripped 
of the ball a yard later by Safety Vince 
Skillings, who then recovered it in the 
end zone for a saving touchback. 

Skillings’ heroic defense seemed to of¬ 
fer Buckeye fans new hope, and at that 
precise juncture the sun burst through a 
dirty gray sky. But it shone not on Ohio 
State. The Buckeyes would not cross the 
50 until the final IVi minutes of the game, 
and then only by a yard. The Wolverines 
would score once more on a Leach pass, 
this a dinky 11-yard safety-valve loss to 
Tailback Roosevelt Smith with 4:12 left 
in the third quarter. 

In the fourth quarter Michigan quit 
fooling around and returned to the “same 
old Ohio State-Michigan" trench war¬ 
fare. “We were more interested in con¬ 
trolling the ball than scoring more 
points," said Leach, who was himself re¬ 
placed by B. J. Dickey with 5:51 left in 
the game. This seemed dubious strategy 
at the time until it was learned that Leach 
had pulled the hamstring muscle in his 
left leg way back in the second quarter. 
Schlichter was also replaced for two se¬ 
ries by Rod Gerald, Ohio State’s start¬ 


Tho Heisman candidate, here handing oft to back¬ 
up Lawrence Reid, passed for two touchdowns 


ing signal-caller last year, a wide receiv¬ 
er this. Gerald, Woody believed, could 
better elude the fierce Michigan pass 
rush, though not necessarily to pass. It is 
significant that when warming up for his 
quarterback chores, Gerald practiced 
more pitchouts than passes. He threw 
only once, for five yards, and ran three 
limes for a net gain of seven yards. So 
much for Gerald. As for Schlichter. one 
practiced Buckeye-watcher observed of 
the freshman, “He has a pro arm with 
playground pass patterns.’’ 

The lefthanded Leach might have 
impressed more pro scouts as a college 
passer if he had been called upon to pass 
more. “I can pass as well as anyone.” he 
stoutly maintains. His second-quarter in¬ 
jury. incurred during a rare sack, took 
away Schembechler’s preferred option 
attack, which “is predicated on the move¬ 
ment of the quarterback.” Deprived of 
movement, the dauntless Leach utilized 
play-action passes and simple handoffs to 
backs running at him from myriad sets— 
pro, wishbone, power I. He completed 11 
of 21 passes for 166 yards. The two TD 
passes gave him 16 for the season and 
brought the total of touchdowns he has 
accounted for, passing and running, to an 
NCAA-record 81. He has quarterbacked 
more wins—38—than anyone in college 
football history. If he does not win the 
Heisman Trophy, says Schembechler. 
then it does not deserve to be given. 
Leach, affable, good-looking, is more cir¬ 
cumspect. “I won’t be disappointed if I 
don’t win the Heisman,” he says. "There 
are a lot of guys worthy of it. Whatever 
happens, happens.” 

Leach has the athletic options open to 
one adept at two sports. A centerfielder. 
he led the Big Ten in hitting this year, and 
may well have more potential in baseball 
than in football. To his coach's everlast¬ 
ing gratitude, he opted for four years of 
college rather than sign a pro baseball 
contract. In his conference he is the quar¬ 
terback ideal, but in four years as a start¬ 
er he has averaged only slightly more 
than 130 pass attempts a season, about 
what a Pac-10 quarterback will throw in 
a month. In the NFL. Leach might find 
himself spending more time on the bench 
than his namesake in the judiciary. But. 
as he established last Saturday, he can do 
whatever is asked of him. Just ask Coach 
What’s-his-name. end 
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BIG WEEK FOR THE OLD RUNAROUND 

In back-to-back collegiate and AAU cross-country championships, the entrants were confronted by a variety of challenges, 
from finding a way to keep from freezing to just plain finding the right way to the finish line by BARRY McDERMOTT 


E ven as ihe American public huffed 
and puffed its way toward fitness in 
one way or another last week, the coun¬ 
try's best cross-country runners, a zeal¬ 
ous lot with little regard for snappy uni¬ 
forms. personal safety or celebrity, took 
part in four national championships over 
an eight-day span. During that period 
members of this emerging nation of ath¬ 
letes raced over golf courses and hay- 
fields. through creeks, mud. snow and 
oxygen debt, jostled up and down pre¬ 
cipitous hills, and fought the elements, 
the compass and each other before wit¬ 
nesses that for a change did not consist 
solely of trees. 

Ever since cross-country running was 


replaced by gunpowder as a means of 
gathering food, it seems to have been a 
stepchild amid the welter of autumnal 
sports. At most schools the cross-country 
coach’s office usually was down near the 
boiler room and financial support was re¬ 
stricted to supplying runners with laun¬ 
dry detergent for faded sweat suits. 
Today, with America alive to the merits 
of the neighborhood jog, cross-country 
is gaining stature and the coaches are get¬ 
ting calls from alumni asking about the 
benefits of interval training. But as the 
sport's finest gathered together—first for 
the men’s and women’s collegiate cham¬ 
pionships in Madison. Wis. and Denver, 
Colo., respectively, and then for the two 


AAU meets last Saturday in Seattle and 
Memphis—there were enough zany 
occurrences to suggest that the sport is 
not yet out of the woods. 

For instance, in three of the four 
meets, runners got lost. At Seattle, the 
two pacesetters made a pact to finish to¬ 
gether. only to call it off and sprint to 
the tape. The race was decided when one 
of them misjudged the finish line. 

The world’s best distance runner. Hen¬ 
ry Rono, got cold feet at Madison and fin¬ 
ished as a straggler. At that same event 
an elderly guard collapsed. Fans tend to 
stay away from contests where a ticket 
also guarantees frostbite, but it could 
have been worse. At the AAU race. 
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The cold and a wrong turn m Madison took the race out of defending champion Henry Rono (# 349). The eventual winner was Alberto Salazar (If 345) 
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officials threatened to arrest spectators. 

Some people claim that such unpre¬ 
dictable events are what make cross¬ 
country interesting: that, in addition to 
raw running talent, the event requires 
discipline, concentration and the ability 
to stay upright, to say nothing of a re¬ 
fined sense of direction and the capacity 
to compete in conditions better suited to 
hibernation. In Seattle eight inches of 
snow fell on the weekend before the race 
and meet director Bill Roe was asked 
what would happen if the stuff did not 
melt. Or worse, if it snowed again. “We’ll 
run the race.” he said firmly. In Mem¬ 
phis there was no threat of snow but, in 
order to get women accustomed to in¬ 
ternational-style racing, they were asked 
to splash through creeks as well as jump 
over logs and bales of hay. 

Through all of this there emerged a se¬ 
ries of heartening personal triumphs. 
Mary Decker, no longer a teen-ager, at 


last, continued her comeback by winning 
the AIAW meet, then headed off to New 
Zealand to train with her friend and 
coach, Dick Quax. 

Alberto Salazar, a junior at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, came close to becom¬ 
ing the first man ever to win both the 
NCAA and AAU titles in the same year. 
He took the NCAA, then came back 
strong in the AAU only to finish a yard 
behind Greg Meyer, his teammate at the 
Greater Boston Track Club. 

Kathy Mills, the defending women’s 
collegiate champion, suffered a cruel dis¬ 
appointment when she missed a turn and 
lost this year's race to Decker. She spent 
most of the following week with an ail¬ 
ing foot in a bucket of ice, then gamely 
raced another 5,000 meters in the AAU 
meet and finished fourth behind winner 
Julie Brown, thereby earning herself a 
berth on the American team that will 
compete in the world cross- continued 



Salazar and Meyer broke their pact in Seattle. 



At the start ot the AAU meet in Memphis, the favorites—Jan Merrill (#41). Hanked by Penn State's Kathy Mills and Julie Brown—were away smartly. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY continued 



country championship in Ireland next 
March. But cross-country runners are 
nothing if not hardy. Brown, for instance, 
once won a race on a broken leg. 

For the world's best long-distance run¬ 
ner. however, there was no such glory at 
the NCAA championship. The body of 
a distance runner is always crying for 
mercy. This time Henry Rono listened. 
Exhausted by a year in which he set four 
world records at distances from 3,000 to 
10,000 meters and discouraged by the 
arctic conditions in Madison, the Ken¬ 
yan star was never in the 10.000-meter 
race after the first mile. He masked his 
embarrassment by chuckling and mum¬ 
bling to himself as he fell farther and 
farther off the pace. Rono finally plod¬ 
ded across the line 237th in the field of 
241 finishers, so annoyed that he threw 
away his finish number and refused to 
talk to the press. 

During the night before Rono would 
fail in his defense of the individual 
NCAA title he had won the last two 
years, an inch of snow fell on the Ya- 
hara Hills Golf Course and at race time 

Merrill's kick was not enough to hold of! Brown 's 
furious charge in the final meters at Memphis 





the temperature was well below freez¬ 
ing. a stiff breeze was blowing and the 
wind-chill factor was —20°. Some of the 
runners wriggled into panty hose to keep 
warm while others donned lightweight 
tights or. like Salazar and his Oregon 
teammates, went all out with long un¬ 
derwear. Shortly before the start a stu¬ 
dent trainer for the University of Texas 
at El Paso squad, which was one of the fa¬ 
vorites for the team title, applied a con¬ 
coction of "Miner Medicine." a lanolin- 
based protective glop, to the faces and 
necks of the school’s shivering Kenyans. 

The early pace was very fast as Sa¬ 
lazar and Rono led a narrowing funnel 
of runners. Then the pair, confused by 
the snow that made course markers hard 
to spot, took a wrong turn and a dozen ad¬ 
ditional competitors followed. The error 
was almost instantly discovered and cost 
only a few seconds, but it was the last 
Rono saw of the lead as he drifted back 
and was swallowed in the pack. 

Salazar’s rivals call him Mule because 
he is too stubborn to quit. At the Fal¬ 
mouth Road Race late this summer he 
proved them right when he collapsed at 
the finish line after vainly chasing win¬ 
ner Bill Rodgers and was taken to a hos¬ 
pital with a temperature of 108°. Over 
the last frigid section of the NCAA meet. 
Salazar doggedly built up a 50-yard lead, 
once again bound for either the finish 
line or the emergency room, or both. 
Coming down the stretch the Mule was 
splay-legged, but he churned out a win¬ 
ning time of 29:29.7. 

Michael Musyoki finished second, al¬ 
most four seconds behind, but he was 
one of four UTEP runners who placed 
in the top 16 and earned the team title 
for the Miners. Salazar's Oregon squad 
was the runner-up. and Wisconsin was 
third. The host team's fine finish was the 
result partly of the fifth-place showing 
by Steven Lacy, a feat that so delighted 
Wisconsin students that they wrote his 
name in the snow. 

Salazar's victory had additional sweet¬ 
ness because of the neighborhood feud 
between Oregon and Washington State, 
the two powers in the Northwest. Rono. 
a junior at Washington Slate, was trying 
to become the first runner ever to win 
the NCAA title three times in a row. 
Gerry Lindgren of Washington State and 
the late Steve Prefontaine of continued 

Mary Decker won the At A W title in Denver when 
Mills went the wrong way and finished third. 













Introducing the full-size car 
of the future. The totally new 
St. Regis by Dodge. 

This is a brand new kind of Dodge. One that 
was built from scratch. Result: a full-sized, ready- 
for-America car that also provides many of the 
efficiencies of today's smaller cars. 

We gave St. Regis a trim exterior design that 
allows maximum use of interior space. That's why 
St. Regis gives you more total room inside than its 
Olds-Pontiac-Buick competition,* plus trunk space 
that'll measure up for the long family trips. And we 
gave it a standard two-barrel Super Six that pro¬ 
vides exceptional mileage. 

23 mpg highway/17 mpg city 

We also gave it many standard comforts. 60/40 
seats with passenger recliner, power steering, 



power front disc 
brakes, Torque- 
Flite automatic 
transmission. 
There's even a 
trip odometer 
and chimes to 
politely remind 
you about 
safety belts. 

So whether 
you prefer the 
full-sized blessings of the past or the efficiency of 
the automotive electronic age, you can get both 
when you buy or lease the Saint. 

See your Dodge Dealer, for details. 


‘Based on the totol of eight mo|or Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 
Association interior dimensions. 

”EPA estimates. Your mileage may vary according to driving 
conditions, your car's condition, equipment, and your driving 
habits. California mileage lower. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY continued 


Oregon both had failed in the same quest. 
Lindgren in 1968 and Prefontaine in 
1972. 

The rivalry between the schools has 
been fed by consistently close and fre¬ 
quent competition and by charges that 
John Chaplin, coach of Washington 
State, has loaded his program with Ken¬ 
yan runners who are older than the av¬ 
erage Joe College. 

Salazar was born in Cuba, the son of 
a government civil engineer who fled the 
Castro regime. He came to America at 
the age of two. When Salazar and Rono 
met earlier this season, Chaplin was on 
the sidelines yelling, “Beat the Cuban.” 

Salazar’s chances to sweep the nation’s 
two major cross-country titles soared 
when both Rodgers and Frank Shorter 
decided not to compete in Saturday’s 
AAU meet. Rodgers was getting ready 
to run in the famed Fukuoka marathon 
in Japan, and Shorter, the only four-time 
AAU cross-country champion, canceled 
out because he was not fully recovered 
from ankle surgery. 

Thus Salazar’s biggest competition 
would come, in effect, from himself. 
Could he return with only four days' rest 
to master the steep slopes of the West 
Seattle Golf Course? 

If the course was brutal, at least the 
46" temperature was more hospitable 
than Wisconsin’s. After the first mile Sa¬ 
lazar was again in the lead. Gradually 
the competition dropped away until it 
seemed certain that either Salazar or 
Greg Meyer, who has run a sub-four- 
minute mile indoors, would win. Salazar 
is from Wayland. Mass, and Meyer from 
Boston. The two are good friends. As 
they raced, they proposed that they fin¬ 
ish together, especially since the rest of 
the field, save for one lone runner, had 
somehow made a wrong turn and was 
hopelessly off course. As race officials 
vectored the addled athletes back and 
forth to get in the required 10.000 me¬ 
ters, Salazar and Meyer approached the 
final hill. And there they decided to sprint 
to the tape. For a moment Salazar surged 
ahead, leaning at what he thought was 
the finish line—except that his estimate 
was 15 yards short. He finished muddy 
and regretful. “Now I’m sorry we decid¬ 
ed to run together,” he said. 

Meyer's time was 29:35.9 over the hills 
and dales. The Mason-Dixon Athletic 
Club of Louisville, Ky. won the team ti¬ 
tle, prompting the meet announcer to ask. 
“Where’s the Mason-Dixon line?" 


For the last few years a lot of people 
have been asking a version of the same 
question about Mary Decker. She is the 
little girl who ran out of her playhouse 
and began setting world records at the 
age of 14. then dropped from sight. Now 
20 and a student at the University of 
Colorado. Decker has recently become 
an expert on physiology—she has had 
surgery on her legs twice in the past 16 
months. The latest operation was per¬ 
formed in August. Like the first, it was 
to relieve the pressure on her shins. Two 
weeks later she was doing light jogging. 
By September she was up to 65 miles a 
week, and last month she won a three- 
mile race in 18:18.3 on the cross-country 
course at the Kent Country Day School 
in Denver where the AIAW meet was to 
be held. 

For the women’s collegiate champion¬ 
ship. Decker had everything in her favor: 
she was fit again and accustomed to the 
altitude, and her top competition, Kathy 
Mills of Penn State, the defending cham¬ 
pion and also the American record hold¬ 
er at 5.000 meters, had a foot injury. 
Moreover. Mills did not arrive in Den¬ 
ver until 3 a.m. Saturday, only seven 
hours before the race. 

Penn State’s late arrival was an at¬ 
tempt to avoid the lag that shocks run¬ 
ners’ systems when they encounter ox¬ 
ygen-rare air. The Nittany Lion coach. 
Chris Brooks, believes in the microscope 
as well as the stopwatch. She trained her 
squad in a university altitude chamber, 
simulating the atmosphere in Denver, 
running the team on a treadmill as they 
watched slide projections of the race¬ 
course terrain. Mills, she noted, had 
turned in a 17:07 on the treadmill. 

On the morning of the race Mills felt 
as if she were still at the airport baggage- 
claim area, and she trailed as Julie Brown 
of Cal State-Northridge set a furious 
pace. Brown, who was running despite 
having been declared ineligible, had a 
4:58 first mile. By the halfway point she 
had dropped back and Decker, Mills and 
Julie Shea of North Carolina State were 
running together for the lead. With 250 
yards left Mills looked strong, leading 
Shea by five yards and Decker by 20. 
Then Mills made a wrong turn. By the 
time she got back on the course, both 
Shea and Decker were well ahead, and 
the finish line was only 60 yards away. 
Decker kicked for the victory in 16:59.4. 
Shea was second and then came Mills, 
who was so mad that she kept running. 


and running, and running, up and down 
the field near the finish line, as other com¬ 
petitors lay unconscious nearby, victims 
of the high altitude. 

Iowa Slate took the team title, which 
was no surprise; perennially strong, Iowa 
State now has won all four national 
AIAW titles. It has lost only one wom¬ 
en’s cross-country meet in its history. 

During the following week Mills pam¬ 
pered her sore left foot. She has been 
bothered by a torn fascia muscle since 
summer, but she still planned to race in 
the AAU at Memphis, not only because 
Jan Merrill would be there but also 
because she wanted a berth on the world 
cross-country team. 

Julie Brown also had a special inter¬ 
est in Memphis. The AIAW had declared 
her ineligible for the collegiate meet be¬ 
cause they maintained she was in her fifth 
year of competition even though in two 
of those seasons she was running for a 
club, not a college, team. Although 
Brown w'ent to court and w'on an injunc¬ 
tion allowing her to run. AIAW officials 
still refused to count her score. Brown 
holds nine national titles and in Septem¬ 
ber she set an American record of 2:36:24 
in the women’s marathon despite having 
suffered two stress fractures in her legs 
in the last year. She viewed the AAU 
race as a chance to prove herself this year 
in cross-country. 

As expected, the race on the State 
Technical Institute course turned into a 
four-way battle among Brown, Mills, 
Merrill and Shea. With 400 meters left, 
just about when everyone expected Mer¬ 
rill to make her move, it was Brow n who 
had the kick and pulled ahead. She fin¬ 
ished in 16:32.6, with Merrill second and 
Shea third. Mills limped in next. 

Afterward. Merrill said she ate some 
spoiled food Thursday morning and had 
been sick for 24 hours. The state of cross¬ 
country is such that no one knew about 
her illness, since she was virtually ignored 
by the media. Still, devout fans did turn 
out to watch the runners during the week. 
In Madison thousands bundled up in the 
biller cold and trekked over the course, 
and in Seattle spectators stood patiently 
behind barriers. They w'ere barred from 
going onto the course because officials 
feared they would damage the soft turf, 
so they stood where they were and tried 
to make some sense out of a race that 
lost its way. No one seemed too upset; 
cross-country is that kind of a sport. Just 
as it has been for years. end 
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Just one more question 
for our files^Sir.” 

At what point do corporations’ requests for personal information 
become an unwarranted invasion of our privacy? 

How many of the questions they ask (and answers they demand) 
are really necessary? How much information do they already have about 
us? Where did they get it? How accurate is it? And how freely do they 
exchange it among themselves? 






Because these questions worry so many Americans today, /Etna 
wants to tell you how we are committed to doing business when you 
come to an /Etna agent or broker for personal insurance: 1 

We’ll ask you for the information we need, and no more. We’ll tell 
you what data we’re after, how we intend to get it and from whom. If 
we turn you down, we’ll tell you why (And we won’t turn you down 
just because someone else has.) 

If you think we have misinformation, just ask what we’ve got. We’ll 
tell you the nature and substance of all underwriting information in 
your file. (Except medical information which we’ll give your doctor.) 
If you say some part of it is wrong, we’ll reinvestigate—and respond; 

And we’ll go out of our way not to pass on information about you 
without permission. 5 

By openly discussing our policies on privacy, we hope to encourage 
action among governmental and private organizations. And to insure this, 
we support both voluntary and legislative measures as recommended by 
the federal government’s Privacy Protection Study Commission. 4 

Today the burden of proof rests upon business and government to 
show that we deal fairly and openly with private citizens. Don’t under¬ 
estimate your own influence in helping to protect your personal privacy. 
Use it as we are trying to use ours. 

/Etna 

is protecting your privacy. 


1 When any state law requires 
us to act differently, naturally, we 
must comply. 

- "Respond’’ means: If we are 
wrong, we’ll correct the error by 
informing our source and any¬ 
one else you request who received 
the misinformation from us in 
the past two years. If we conclude 


our information is correct, we'll 
tell you so. If you ask, we'll even 
put your disagreement in the 
record. We’ll also distribute that 
statement of disagreement in the 
same way as we would correct 
an error. 

3 Occasionally, sound business 
reasons dictate exceptions (and 


we let you know what they are 
in advance). For example. Etna 
will provide information needed 
by those selling or servicing our 
policies, for fraud prevention, or 
when required by law. 

•* The federal Privacy Act of 
1974 which established controls 
over the federal government's 


use of personal information, also 
created the Commission to ex¬ 
plore the need for similar 
restraints on local governments 
and businesses. Etna's Presi 
dent. William O. Bailey, served 
on this commission and the con¬ 
clusions it arrived at are the 
basis for Etna's privacy policy. 



LI FE& CASUALTY 


Etna Life & Casualty. 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, CT 06156 



WHAT5 GOING ON 
AROUNDAND 
AROUND HERE? 


Artist Rob Kaufman extends an invitation to his fan¬ 
tasy world, a vision of basketball that is hardly the 
game he knew as a 6' 2" forward on his Chatham 
Township, N.J, high school team, but the game he 
imagined then and drew seven years later. The only 
rule in looking at the next few pages is that literal 
interpretation is forbidden, not to say impossible. 

Heed Kaufman’s words: “I do not draw what is, but 
rather I draw what might possibly be.” His art is “sym¬ 
bolistic, not surrealistic," rendered in pen and ink or 
colored pencils. Kaufman, who now lives in New York, 
explores the “icons of the game”—sneakers and 
basketballs, arms and legs and heads and hoops. By 
expanding, contracting, enlarging and shrinking them, 
he comes up with totally fresh images. How to in¬ 
terpret Kaufman’s work? Don’t expect Kaufman to 
tell you. That would only spoil a lot of the fun. 
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Few people outside of Foxboro, Mass, have 
heard of Steve Nelson, the Patriots’ inside 
linebacker, but he may be the best in the NFL 
by JOE MARSHALL 


MAMIN THE MIDDLE 
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Though relatively small and slow for his position, Nelson leads the New England defense in tackles and fumble recoveries He's also No. 1 in humility , 


N othing strikes more fear into the New 
England Patriots than the Half Eye. 
That is what they call the glare which 
dominates the face of Coach Chuck Fair¬ 
banks when he is. to put it mildly, un¬ 
happy. When a Patriot does something 
to earn Fairbanks’ wrath, the coach will 
glower at him—and then, slowly and 
quiveringly. one of Fairbanks' eyes will 
close to half-mast. The Half Eye has 
sometimes signaled the end of a player's 
career with the Patriots. 


So consider how New England Line¬ 
backer Steve Nelson must have felt that 
day in 1975 when he suddenly realized 
that Fairbanks was giving him not a Half 
Eye but a Double Half Eye. It happened 
before an exhibition game against the 
Green Bay Packers. In his excellent rook¬ 
ie season of 1974. Nelson had hit ev¬ 
eryone and everything in sight, but in 
the summer of '75 the only thing Nelson 
had been hitting was a pillow. Now Fair¬ 
banks was standing over his young line¬ 


backer in the dressing room, both eyes 
half shut. “Nelson,” Fairbanks muttered 
darkly, “you better hit someone today.” 

Nelson began hitting people again al¬ 
most immediately and has been hitting 
them ever since. In 1975 he set a team 
record by making 18 tackles in a game 
against the New York Jets, and that sea¬ 
son he was voted the Patriots’ MVP. In 
1976 Nelson helped lead New England 
into the playoffs for the first time since 
1963. when the team was in the AFL. 

continued 
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STEVE NELSON continued 




Adds Miami All-Pro Center Jim Langer, 
who meets Nelson head-on twice each 
year, “Nelson’s all over the field.” 

Despite such praise. Nelson has never 
been named to a major All-Pro team, nor 
has he played in the Pro Bowl. Cleve¬ 
land Browns General Manager Peter 
Hadhazy says, “Steve Nelson is the most 
underrated player in the NFL.” 

Underrated or not. Nelson may well 
be the best of the NFL's outstanding 
young middle linebackers—a crew that 
includes Harry Carson of the New York 
Giants, Bob Breunigof Dallas. Jack Lam¬ 
bert of Pittsburgh and Randy Gradishar 
of Denver. Technically, Nelson is not ac¬ 
tually a middle linebacker. He plays the 
position called inside linebacker, the des¬ 
ignation that the terminology-crazy NFL 
applies to the two middle men among 
the four linebackers employed in a 3-4 
defense. However, it is a distinction that 
the people who play the game don’t both¬ 
er with. To them. Nelson is a middle line¬ 
backer. On the other hand, to those who 
vote for All-Pro teams. Nelson is an in¬ 
side linebacker—and an inside lineback¬ 
er is a curiosity, not a position. 

Nelson doesn’t really fit the mold of 
the classic middle linebacker. Middle 
linebackers are faster than a speeding 
bullet, more powerful than a locomotive 
and able to leap a tall offensive lineman 
by putting one cleated foot in his stom¬ 
ach and the other in his mouth. They 
have no front teeth, a Halloween mask 
for a face and a name that has the sound 
of a head-on collision—Nitschke, Bed- 
narik, Buoniconti, Butkus. When Holly¬ 
wood wants a stereotyped running back, 
it gets Burt Reynolds. When it wants a 
middle linebacker, it calls on The Incred¬ 
ible Hulk. Even Nelson’s name is 
wrong—and his nickname is worse. Oz- 
zie Nelson may ring a bell, but Steve Nel¬ 
son? And could the NFL have survived 
a TV documentary entitled The Violent 
World of Nellie? 

This Nellie has an open, friendly face 
topped by a mop of blond hair that sug¬ 
gests his Norwegian heritage. From Hal¬ 
loween to Easter, he looks somewhat like 
a football player—or at least today’s foot¬ 
ball player—because he sports a festive 
red beard, which he first wore at North 
Dakota State to get him through the 
freezing winter. However, he has all his 
teeth. There is a slight chip in one of his 
incisors, but that makes him look more 
boyish than sinister; the tooth was 
chipped on his 16th birthday when he 

continued 


A 140-pound weakling when he started to lilt weights in high school, Nelson now is a solid 225. 


And in 1977 he took part in more plays 
(704) and made more tackles (97) than 
any other Patriot, even though he missed 
one game because of an injury. 

This season Nelson is the player repre¬ 
sentative, the defensive captain and the 
defensive signal-caller for New England, 
which beat Baltimore 35-14 last Sunday 
and increased its margin over Miami in 
the AFC East to two games. The Patriots 
lead the AFC in stopping the run—and 
Nelson leads that defense with 118 tack¬ 
les, 33 more than any teammate. He also 
tops the Patriots in fumble recoveries (4) 
and shares the lead in interceptions (5). 


Nelson’s feats have hardly gone un¬ 
noticed among New England opponents. 
“He has developed into the complete 
linebacker,” says Dolphin Coach Don 
Shula. “He’s got the savvy and the 
intensity. He’s good against the pass and 
the run. He’s very intelligent, aggressive 
and emotional." Oakland Coach John 
Madden says, “Nelson’s a hard guy, and 
he makes the plays. For a while they nev¬ 
er mentioned his name when they talked 
about great linebackers, but we always 
mentioned him in scouting reports and 
staff meetings. We mentioned Steve Nel¬ 
son’s name more than he’ll ever know." 


Two-year-old Cam Bam Nelson has as many moves as any of the runners her dad meets on the field. 
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'\kntage. 

I just won’t 
compromise 
on taste! 


“I’m willing to make some concessions, 
but taste isn’t one of them. Even though 
I've heard the tar stories, 1 still want a 
cigarette with good taste. 

“That’s why I’m glad I switched to 
Vantage. 

“With Vantage, I get the taste I smoked 
for in the first place. And that wasn’t easy 
to find in a low tar. 

$ “For me,Vantage is the 
best tasting low tar cigarette 
there is!’ 


Jack G. Bacon 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100’s 


FILTER 100 s: 10 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg.mcoiine. FILTER, MENTHOL: 

11 mg "tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY 78. 










STEVE NELSON continued 


failed to clear a high-jump bar and got a 
mouthful of the bar for his efforts. 

The 6' 2", 225-pound Nelson is also 
slow for a middle linebacker. In fact, he 
can’t run 40 yards in less than five 
seconds. Sam Hunt, New England’s oth¬ 
er inside—or middle—linebacker, stands 
6' I" and weighs 268, down from 280. 
but he is faster than Nelson. 

As a public-relations man. Nelson is 
his own worst enemy. Or as Outside 
Linebacker Steve Zabel, his teammate 
and best friend, puts it, “Nelson’s only 
weakness as a middle linebacker is that 
he’s too humble.” It’s not that Nelson re¬ 
fuses to talk about himself, it’s that he in¬ 
sists on poking fun at himself. At the same 
time. Nelson is as relaxed and affable off 
the field as he is intense on it. He leaves 
one with the impression—no, with the 
certainty—that he is too nice a Nellie to 
be hitting people for a living. 

Just when you hope that Nelson will 
reveal that he eats raw meat for break¬ 
fast, he spouts forth such doctrine as: 
“Children are really precious. They can 
drive you crazy for hours, then give you 
one little hug and you love them more 
than ever.” Is that any way for a middle 
linebacker to talk? Nelson, though, 
speaks from experience. He and his Cu¬ 
ban-born wife Maria have two daughters: 
4-month-old Casey, who still doesn’t 
sleep through a whole night, and 2-year- 
old Cami. who weaves a bigger path of 
destruction through the Nelson house in 
rustic Norfolk than Patriot Fullback Sam 
(Bam) Cunningham does on a football 
field. She is known as Cam Bam. Asked 
who is the boss of the family. Nelson 
sighs. “I’ve got three women running my 
life. I come in fourth. When we had a 
dog, I was fifth.” 

It must be noted that Nelson put his 
foot down recently. When Casey de¬ 
manded some attention in the middle of 
the night, Maria naturally decided to 
wake Steve. “Maria, do you want us to 
go to the Super Bowl?” Nelson mum¬ 
bled. rolled over and went back to sleep. 

If you believe Nelson, he seldom han¬ 
dles life so smoothly. Take the tale of 
how he broke his hand in college. Line¬ 
backers break their hands over quarter¬ 
backs’ helmets, right? Not Nelson. He 
broke his in a fight at a fraternity party. 
His opponent was a 6' 5" stringbean 
named Big Al, who had bloodied the nose 
of one of Nelson’s friends. Nelson at¬ 
tempted to even the score, but he had 
one handicap. In college Nelson was 


known as Two-Beer Nelson—and this 
had been a three-beer night. Big Al 
ducked, and Nelson punched the wall. 
“That was the end of my fighting career.” 
he says sheepishly. 

And there was the time during the Pa¬ 
triots’ minicamp this spring when Nel¬ 
son and Zabel decided it was their sol¬ 
emn duty as veterans to take the rookies 
out and get them drunk. That also be¬ 
came a three-beer night. The next thing 
Nelson and Zabel knew, they were be¬ 
ing shaken awake by New England 
equipment man George Luongo, a full 
hour after the other players had started 
practice. They immediately repaired to 
the (raining room. Zabel had Assistant 
Trainer Mark Hanak wrap his head in 
bandages. Nelson had Hanak bandage his 
arms and legs. Then they sent a note out 
to Fairbanks: “Don’t pay the ransom. 
We’ve escaped.” When Fairbanks con¬ 
fronted Nelson and Zabel after practice, 
he gave their costumes a long look. Al¬ 
most a Half Eye. “You guys really showed 
those rookies, didn’t you?” he said. 

he inescapable conclusion to all 
this is that Nelson has no business 
being a pro football player, much 
less being one of the best middle line¬ 
backers in the business. What he was sup¬ 
posed to be was a high school teacher 
and football coach, like his father Stan 
and younger brother Dave. For 26 years 
Stan Nelson has been the very success¬ 
ful coach at Anoka High, which is lo¬ 
cated in a Minneapolis suburb. He has 
won a state championship, and at one 
point his teams won 33 straight games. 
Steve shudders when he thinks of Dave 
being a teacher. “He teaches driver’s ed¬ 
ucation.” Steve kids, “and he’s the worst 
driver you ever saw.” 

Steve played on three of his father’s 
teams at Anoka. As a sophomore, he was 
a 5'4", 140-pound third-string quarter¬ 
back. “I couldn’t even see over the of¬ 
fensive linemen," he says. Nelson be¬ 
came a linebacker in his junior year, and 
by the start of his final season he had 
shot up to 6' 1 /" and 195 pounds. He 
made All-State, and the University of 
Minnesota tried to recruit him. “The 
coach kept calling me Stan,” Steve re¬ 
calls. “I had the feeling that I wasn’t his 
biggest recruit that year.” Instead, Nel¬ 
son decided to attend Augsburg College 
in Minneapolis, where he could play for 
another member of the Nelson clan— 
Uncle Edor Nelson, his father’s brother. 


Maria followed Steve to Augsburg. 
They had met in the eighth grade in Ano¬ 
ka when he outpolled her in an election 
for class vice-president. “He was short, 
fat and had a crew cut,” she remembers. 
“I thought he was a creep.” Nonetheless, 
they started to date in the 10th grade. 
“On our first date, Steve took me to see 
the movie The Bible," Maria says. “His 
big line was. ‘I’ve already read the book.’ 
He was still a creep.” By senior year, 
though, they had become a steady item— 
and a clichd. Steve was captain of the 
football, basketball and baseball teams, 
while Maria was head cheerleader and 
homecoming queen. 

At Augsburg, Maria jumped headfirst 
into campus politics. She protested the 
war. She boycotted lettuce. She boycot¬ 
ted grapes. She boycotted class. Mean¬ 
while, Steve played football. “Everything 
came so easily to Steve,” Maria says. “He 
was always good at sports, and he didn’t 
have to work hard at all to get good 
grades.” And then one day Steve Nel¬ 
son, Augsburg College’s 6' 2". 200- 
pound linebacker, decided that he was 
going to play pro football. 

Reflecting on that decision. Nelson 
says, “I’m sure most people were laugh¬ 
ing at me behind my back. I could never 
run. and my size was only marginal at 
best. But I needed to direct my life into 
something positive. At that time, there 
was a lot of political unrest, and with 
my conservative background I wasn’t 
really into it. I kept thinking that I 
couldn’t go on being so lackadaisical 
about everything. And I didn’t want to 
suddenly be 25 years old and saying to 
myself, ‘Gee. I think I could have played 
pro football.’ ” 

Seeking better exposure. Nelson trans¬ 
ferred to North Dakota Slate at the end 
of his freshman year. No North Dakota 
State graduate had played pro football 
in 30 years, but under Coach Ron Er- 
hardt the Bisons had just completed two 
undefeated seasons and had won two 
NCAA regional college division cham¬ 
pionships. They won another in Nelson’s 
first year, but Nelson—being a transfer 
student—had to watch from the stands. 

While waiting to become eligible. Nel¬ 
son lifted weights and built himself up 
to his 225 pounds. “We had a manda¬ 
tory weight program,” says Erhardt, who 
joined the Patriots’ coaching staff after 
Nelson’s junior year and now is their of¬ 
fensive coordinator, “but Steve did most 
of it on his own. A lot of guys get in the 
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It’s that time of year when a special gift is 
especially welcome. Why does Lord Calvert stand 
out as a gift? Super lightness, superb taste. 
If you’d like to give something special, move 
on up to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


Gift Givers reach for the Canadian Superstar. 














When you take the controls of 
a '79 Thunderbird, you'll be in 
command of one magnificent ma¬ 
chine. With standard V-8 engine, 
wide stance, and full-coil suspen¬ 
sion. And the '79 Thunderbird has 
the classic concealed headlamps, 
opera windows, and distinctive 
wrapover roof which all say, un¬ 
mistakably, 'Thunderbird!" 

Best of all, '79 Thunderbird, 
equipped as you see it here, comes 
at the down-to-earth price of 


TheMagni 


$6,071*as shown. 






only $6,071? That includes many 
luxury features that come stan¬ 
dard. So take flight. In your own 
Thunderbird. Its on the runway at 
your Ford Dealer's. 


BASE STICKER PRICE $5,877* 
Power Front Disc Brakes No Charge 

Power Steering No Charge 

Automatic Transmission No Charge 

5.0 Litre (302 CID)V-8 No Charge 

Full Wheel Covers No Charge 

Electric Clock No Charge 

Steel-Belted Radials No Charge 

AM Radio No Charge 

(May be deleted for credit.) 

White Sidewall Tires $ 47 

Wide, Bright Bodyside Moldings $ 42 

Dual Accent Paint Stripes $ 46 

Bumper Rub Strips $ 37 

Color-Keyed Deluxe Belts $ 22 


♦TOTAL PRICE $6,071 


THUNDERBIRD 


♦ Sticker price excluding taxes, title, and destination charges. 


FORD DIVISION 




Introducing Technics Linear Phase bookshelf speaker series. 
Each with staggered speakers, a wide frequency response 
and flat amplitude. It may sound complicated, but it made 
Technics Linear Phase our biggest idea in speakers. 

And now with the 3-way SB-X50 and SB-X30plus the 
2-way SB-XIO, our biggest idea is small enough for shelf 
mounting. Like our other Technics Linear Phase Speakers, 
they all have the ability to reproduce a musical waveform 
that's virtually a mirror image of the original. Our engineers 
call it waveform fidelity. 



Look at the waveforms. If seeing is believing, you've just 
become a believer in Technics Unear Phase. Because that's 
accuracy that sounds better than good. It sounds live. 

How we got that much accuracy into such small enclo¬ 
sures was extremely complicated. But our engineers found 
the key. A straight horn on a dome tweeter. It not only Im¬ 
proved high frequency dispersion, it also gave us the un¬ 
conventional staggered speaker configuration we wanted, 
in the conventional enclosure you want. 

But what's more important is what Technics Unear Phase 
bookshelf series does for your hi-fi. For the first time you 
can have the accuracy of Technics Unear Phase in a speaker 
system small enough for shelf mounting. 


Technics 

by Panasonic 


How Technics made 


their biggest idea in speakers, 
smaller. 










STEVE NELSON continued 


weight room and just push weights 
around, but Steve works at it.” 

Nelson played defensive end as a soph¬ 
omore, and shuttled between end and 
linebacker during his junior year, when 
he became a second-team Little All- 
America. Two days before Nelson re¬ 
ported for his senior season, he and Maria 
were married in Anoka. They spent a 
one-day honeymoon at Mankato, Minn., 
watching the Vikings scrimmage. “That 
ought to teh you how much Steve loves 
football,” says Maria. 

Nelson was used strictly as a lineback¬ 
er during his senior year at North Da¬ 
kota State. Pro scouts dropped by often 
enough to convince Nelson that he would 
be drafted. This was a welcome prospect, 
because the newlyweds could have wall¬ 
papered their apartment with all the 
checks they were bouncing around the 
upper Midwest. At Erhardt’s urging, the 
Patriots picked Nelson in the second 
round of the 1974 draft. To celebrate. 
Nelson took the loving cup he had won 
as the Outstanding Bison Athlete to the 
Sports Bar in downtown Fargo and had 
it filled with beer. Fortunately for Nel¬ 
son, it held only two beers. 

When Nelson arrived in Foxboro to 
talk contract with the Patriots, Fairbanks 
told him he would have to be a big bust 
in training camp not to make the team. 
“After all the work I had put in, I wasn’t 
about to be a bust,” says Nelson. He start¬ 
ed his first game as a rookie, and has 
been a starter ever since. 

The question, then, is this: How does 
a small, slow, self-deprecating player 
from North Dakota State, Augsburg and 
Anoka become, as Shula calls him, “the 
complete middle linebacker”? Simple. 
Nelson has learned to outthink his op¬ 
ponents, and he can live with pain. “You 
can find plenty of guys who can play 
when they’re well, but only a handful play 
well when they’re injured,” says Hank 
Bullough, the Patriots’ defensive coordi¬ 
nator. “Most players gel a nick and their 
efficiency goes down 50%. When I 
coached in Baltimore, I used to think 
Johnny Unitas was the most mentally 
tough player I’d ever known. I’d have to 
pul Steve in Johnny U’s class.” 

In the NFL, pain is a constant. Nel¬ 
son remembers the time when veteran 
Linebacker George Webster told him, 
“Enjoy how you feel now because you 
won’t feel this good again until the sea¬ 
son is over.” Nelson is now playing with 
a painful left shoulder, first dislocated in 


college, which may require surgery at the 
end of the season. In 1976 he dislocated 
his right knee cap in the 10th game of 
the season; hearing that Nelson was 
wearing a thigh-to-ankle cast. New York 
Coach Lou Holtz cracked, “Well, if Nel¬ 
son plays against us next week, at least 
the cast will slow him down a little.” 

“The hardest thing in pro football,” 
says Nelson, “is to watch from the side¬ 
lines. I'd rather play in pain. When I was 
a kid, my father used to take me ice fish¬ 
ing. Sometimes I couldn't use my gloves, 
and my hands would get cold. He always 
told me, ‘It doesn't do any good to com¬ 
plain.’ ” Fairbanks appreciates Nelson’s 
bravado. “Nelson sets a tone of tough¬ 
ness for the team,” he says. “You can 
count on one hand the number of prac¬ 
tices he’s missed in his five years here.” 

Nelson rarely uses pain-killers, not 
wanting to show that he hurts while on 
the job, but occasionally he lets his de¬ 
fenses down at home. “Sometimes I'll just 
touch him lightly on the shoulder, and 
he’ll cry out with pain. Oooooh,” Maria 
says, imitating her husband’s cry of ag¬ 
ony. Cam Bam looks up from a game 
she is playing on the floor and says, 
“That’s what my daddy says.” 

As for Daddy, he attributes much of 
his success to the fact that the Patriots 
use the 3-4, which is similar to the de¬ 
fense he played at North Dakota State. 
One advantage of the alignment is that 
everyone always lines up in the same 
place. Nelson, for instance, sets up op¬ 
posite the strong-side guard. Conse¬ 
quently, every play he has ever seen in 
the NFL, he has seen from the exact same 
angle. As a result, he is quick to recog¬ 
nize a play, which allows him time to 
react before the offense can set up its 
blocking. This recognition process is 
known as “reading.” “Steve is not over¬ 
ly big or overly fast,” says Zabel, “but 
he is overly trained. His greatest ability 
is his reading ability.” 

From his close-in vantage point. Nel¬ 
son can’t take in the flow of an entire 
play. Instead, he will read a single play¬ 
er’s movement, rely on his experience 
and then translate that movement into a 
mental picture of what the rest of the of¬ 
fense is doing. For instance, in the I for¬ 
mation, in which one or more backs line 
up directly behind the quarterback. Nel¬ 
son keys mainly on the offensive guard 
in front of him. On plays from the I, both 
guards generally go directly to the point 
of attack. On the other hand, in split for¬ 


mations, in which a back lines up be¬ 
hind each tackle. Nelson looks at the 
strong side back while keeping an eye 
on the strong side guard. If they head in 
the same direction, so will the play. If 
they head in opposite directions, how¬ 
ever, the play is probably a trap—with 
the fullback trying to lure Nelson away 
so the delaying ballcarrier can run 
through the area Nelson has vacated. 

Nelson’s split-second reactions are 
critical to the success of the Patriots’ de¬ 
fense. Most times New England sets up 
its 3-4 to free the inside linebackers so 
they can make the tackle. The three down 
linemen, particularly the nose guard, sac¬ 
rifice themselves in order to keep the in¬ 
side linebackers from being blocked out 
of the play. That explains, in part, why 
Nelson leads the Patriots in tackles, and 
also why defensive linemen in the 3-4 
rarely get any recognition. 

he Patriots wigwag their defensive 
signals to Nelson from the side¬ 
lines, and Nelson relays them to 
the defense. If he sees the opposition in 
an unexpected formation. Nelson can 
check off and call any of the Patriots’ 
other 12 pass coverages. “Nelson has a 
thorough understanding of our defensive 
system,” says Fairbanks. “He’s very 
aware of how teams are trying to attack 
us and how to adjust our defense.” 

Predictably, Nelson never glamorizes 
this responsibility. He is too bad a PR 
man for that. Instead, he insists on de¬ 
scribing what a clown he made of him¬ 
self when the Patriots squeaked by Buf¬ 
falo 14-10 last month. In a special check¬ 
off session two days before the game, the 
coaches stressed that the Patriots 
couldn’t use man-to-man coverage if the 
Bills lined up with a running back be¬ 
hind the tight end. When Buffalo came 
out in that formation on one play. New 
England was in man-to-man. Nelson, 
though, forgot to check off and audibil- 
ize a new defense. “It just didn’t click 
until the snap of the ball,” he says. 
“When I realized what they were doing, 
I went to zone coverage myself and tried 
to holler the check-off to everyone else. 
The result was that everyone else played 
a man-to-man, I played a zone, and Buf¬ 
falo scored on an 11 -yard pass play.” 

For that blunder, Fairbanks was prob¬ 
ably tempted to give Nelson one of his 
dreaded Half Eyes. But how in the world 
can you get mad at a football player like 
that? end 
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OUR NEW 
SMALL 
ECONOMY 

SIZE. 


Now available in Chicago and Washington D.C. Available after January 1 in other major U.S. cities. 


Introducing the Xerox 2600 
compact copier. 

It fits snugly on office tables and 
into office budgets. (The 2600 is the 
least expensive new Xerox copier you 
can buy.) 

Still, it’s every inch a Xerox copier. 

It delivers Xerox-quality copies in 
seconds. It copies from bound volumes. 
It not only copies on regular paper, but 
also on colored paper, transparencies, 
even your own letterhead. 

And it’s backed by the Xerox 
service network coast to coast. 

All of which means that if you're 
in the market for an inexpensive copier, 
the 2600 offers something others don't. 

The quality and reliability of a 
big Xerox copier. In a convenient, new, 
money-saving package. 



XEROX* and 2600 ire nidcnuilu of XEROX CORPORATION. 


TV IRADIIO 


by JOHN PAPANEK 


WHOOPING IT UP FOR THE WOLVERINES 



MAKE NO MISTAKE, BOB UFER IS MEECHIGAN'S MAN 


It seems a small enough claim to fame, but 
University of Michigan grads like to boast that 
their school has more living alumni, some 
250,000, than any other university in the 
country. If this is true, the chief beneficiary 
is Bob Ufer, the self-styled Voice of the Wol¬ 
verines on Detroit radio station WJR. As Ufer 
bellows into his microphone every football 
Saturday, “We support you, Meechigan. And 
so does everybody from coast to coast—from 
the coast of Lake Michigan to the coast of 
Lake Erie.” 

Bob Ufer is now 58. He has been broad¬ 
casting Michigan football games for 34 years, 
and, apparently, his on-the-air frenzy contin¬ 
ues to rise. As spiritual leader of those hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of alumni, he comes with 
a guaranteed audience. Last week’s Michigan- 
Ohio State game in Columbus (page 26) was 
Ufer’s 337th straight play-by-play broadcast. 
It was beamed to a hookup of 30 stations, 
and heard in such hamlets as Alpena and Bad 
Axe and Climax, on what Ufer hails as “the 
very maize and blue Meechigan football net¬ 
work." 

A former Wolverine track star—he was 
an All-America in 1943 and 1944, and set 
an indoor world record of 48.1 in the 440 
in 1942—Ufer calls the Michigan games the 
way he sees them. He sees them with im¬ 
passioned idolatry, outrage or grief, depend¬ 
ing on how the game is going. He lives in 
Ann Arbor in a house once owned by Fritz 


Crisler and shares a birth¬ 
day (April Fool’s Day) 
with Michigan’s current 
coach, whom Ufer calls 
Bo George Patton Schem- 
bechler. 

“If you spend your 
whole adult life around 
Fritz Crisler, Bennie Oos- 
terbaan, Bump Elliott and 
Bo Schembechler,” Ufer 
says, “you learn that foot¬ 
ball is a religion and Sat¬ 
urday is the holy day of 
obligation.” Ufer once did 
his holy-day routine at a 
pre-Rose Bowl banquet at 
which Don Meredith was 
to have been the featured 
speaker. Meredith got up, 
shaking his head, and said, “Now, how am 1 
supposed to follow that guy?” 

Some fans say that Ufer’s finest hour came 
in 1969, when Michigan upset heavily favored 
Ohio State 24-12. In his euphoric postgame 
summary, Ufer crooned: 

Ohio came to bury Michigan , all 
wrapped in maize and blue; 

The words were said, the prayers were 
read, and everybody cried. 

But when they closed the coffin, there 
was someone else inside.... 

Twenty-two Michigan Wolverines put 
on the gloves of gray. 

And as Revelli played The Victors, they 
laid Woody Hayes away. 

Ufer moaned and cried on the air when 
Ohio State beat Michigan 20-9 the following 
year, but listen to his call of Billy Taylor’s 
touchdown that beat Ohio State 10-7 in the 
final minutes of the 1971 game: “Taylor’s to 
the 20, down to the 15, down to the 10, the 
five. Four, three, two, one. Touchdown Billy 
Taylor. ( Lifer's voice cracks.) Touchdown Bil¬ 
ly Taylor! (Ufer now sounds like Laurel blub¬ 
bering to Hardy.) Billy Taylor scored a touch¬ 
down from 21 yards out ...! Old man Ufer's 
been broadcasting for 27 years, and I have 
never seen anything like this ...! Oh. Oh, my 
eyes! I’m an old man. I’ve got maize and blue 
spots in front of me right now.” 

The 1972 game had a much darker end¬ 
ing. Ohio State won at Columbus 14-11, but 


Ufer and his legions will always remember 
the third-down plunge by Harry Banks that 
was ruled no touchdown by the officials: 
“Franklin hands off to Banks and it’s a touch¬ 
down Michigan! Hey, wait a. ... Aren’t they 
gonna raise their hands? He was into the end 
zone! It’s just like 1954: I can see Dave Hill 
taking the hand-off from Lou Baldacci at the 
same end of the field and he went in ... and 
they claimed lie didn’t then—and he didn't 
now, 18 years later! God darn it! What do 
you gotta do down here to score a touch¬ 
down ...? Ohhh, I can’t believe it! Oh, that’s 
the rottenest deal I’ve ever seen in football!" 

Then came 1974 at Columbus. Ohio Slate 
was ahead 12-10 with 23 seconds to go, and 
Michigan’s Mike Lantry could win the game 
with a 33-yard field goal. “Here we have it 
... !” Ufer screamed. “The whole five years 
of Bo Schembechler and Woody Hayes on 
the toe of Super Toe. Will ... he ... do it? 
... It is snapped. It’s spotted, it’s kicked! It’s 
end-over-end and it is ... it is ... it is ... 
good! (Instant horror.) No good! Nooo goood. 
Oh, no, no, no. (Measured tones of mourn¬ 
ing.) No, no. I can’t believe we missed that 
field goal. And (sob) I just hurt in every ounce 
of (sob) my body." 

In 1975 Ohio State won again 21-14, scor¬ 
ing twice in the last three minutes, and in 
1976 Ufer introduced his Bo George Patton 
Schembechler Scoring Horn, said to be the ac¬ 
tual horn that General Patton had mounted 
on his Jeep. Michigan won that one 22-0, 
with Ufer’s broadcast punctuated by blasts 
on the horn. He honked just as enthusias¬ 
tically last year when Michigan won 14-6. 
And last week, he tooted and shouted, “We’ll 
shovel our way to Pasadena." as his beloved 
Wolverines won 14-3. 

Ufer says his mail runs 10 to 1 in his fa¬ 
vor; after all, whoever hates him isn't going 
to tune in. His greatest non-admirer is Woody 
Hayes, whom Ufer calls Dr. StrangeHayes. It 
is said that Hayes once played a tape of Uf- 
erisms to get his team fired up before a Mich¬ 
igan game. Halfway through, he realized that 
his players were snickering because Ufer was 
ruthlessly lampooning him, and he rushed to 
turn it off. For the last nine years, Hayes has 
refused to acknowledge Ufer, let alone speak 
to him. “Why should I?” says Hayes. “He 
buried me in 1969.” end 
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"The most powerful battery 
you can buy for your car” 
presents 

three powerful alternatives. 



The The The 

JCPenney JCPenney JCPenney 

3 Year 4Year ! 

Battery Battery Battery 


315 Amps (Group Size 24) 
Cold Cranking Power 

$ 37.00 

Limited 3 Year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
3 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK. 

• If it fails during the first year— 
we will replace it free. 

• If it fails during the 2nd year, 

we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. 

• If it fails during the 3rd year. 

we will allow $10.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. 

Just return it with proof of 
purchase to the nearest 
JCPenney store for service. 


410 Amps (Group size 24) 
Cold Cranking Power 

$ 47 . 00 * 

Limited 4 Year Warrantly 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
4 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK. 

• If it fails during the first 2 years— 
we will replace it free. 

• If it fails during the 3rd year. 

we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. 

• If it fails during the 4th year, 

we will allow $10.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. 

Just return it with proof of 
purchase to the nearest 
JCPenney store for service. 


500 Amps (Group size 24) 
Cold Cranking Power 

$ 55.00 

Limited 5 Year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
5 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK. 

• If it fails during the first 3 
years-we will replace it free. 

• If it fails during the 4th year, 

we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. 

• If it fails during the 5th year, 

we will allow $10.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. 

Just return it with proof of 
purchase to the nearest 
JCPenney store for service. 


The JCPenney Batteries 

The Full Line of Maintenance-Free Batteries. 


>1978 JCPenney Co.. 


• Prices slightly higher in Alaska, Hawaii, arid Puerto Rico. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Mike De/Nagro 


F ootball was the hot topic ol" conver¬ 
sation in Tallahassee last week as 
hometown Florida State took on arch¬ 
rival Florida for the state championship 
and beat 'em. But the citizens could not 
agree on which aspect of State’s situa¬ 
tion was worth talking about. Was it best 
to grumble on about how the lunkheads 
from all those bowls had overlooked the 
Seminoles? Or to revel over how good it 
feels now that Florida doesn’t automat¬ 
ically beat up on Florida State anymore? 
Or to fall back on the topic that has kept 
Tallahassee abuzz the last two seasons— 
State’s two-headed junior quarterback. 
Wally Jim Jordham? 

Well, the bowls were worth a snarl or 
two. because with its 8-3 record Florida 
State certainly deserved a chance to play 
in one of them. And sure, the Florida 
game, which the Seminoles won just 
about as expected, 38-21, was a nice 
subject for a chat. But when it came to 
full-blown oratory there just wasn't any¬ 
thing to catch listeners’ interest like a dis¬ 
cussion of Florida State’s pleasantly 
freakish quarterback. 

Of course, the Seminoles don’t really 
have a double-domed signal-caller. It just 
seems that way, what with Wally Wood- 
ham and Jimmy Jordan, two local boys, 
both being so good that nobody, not even 
Coach Bobby Bowden, can decide which 
of them should be in there playing most 
of the time. “Wally and Jimmy are the 
quarterback," says Bowden, doing a lot 
to clarify the situation. 

Perhaps the reason Tallahasseeans 
cannot come to grips with the phenom¬ 
enon of Wally Jim Jordham is that they 
have not had time to get accustomed to 
a wealth of talent at any position, much 
less quarterback. And nothing demon¬ 
strates the rapid improvement at State 
better than what has transpired recently 
in the series with Florida. 

For years the Gators simply chomped 
down on and spit out one Seminole team 
after another. Oh, occasionally a Fred Bi- 
letnikoff or a Ron Sellers would come 
along, cradle a scoring pass or two and 
help upset Florida, but from the series in¬ 
augural in 1958 until two years ago, a 
stretch of 19 games, the Seminoles won 
only twice. And why not? Florida has 
been a force in football for more than half 
a century. As recently as 1947, FSU was 
the Florida State College for Women. 


One plus one equals eight 

That's how many victories Florida State passers Wally Woodham and Jimmy Jordan 
got for their coach, who never could figure out which of them should start 


In the fall of that year the first men 
enrolled, the school’s name was changed 
and a football team emerged. The Sem¬ 
inoles enjoyed a modicum of success in 
the ’50s and ’60s, but in 1973 the pro¬ 
gram went bust. An 0-11 disaster that 
year was followed by a 1-10 finish in ’74 
and a 3-8 record in ’75. Enter Bowden, 
a glib, religious country gentleman whose 
first two words—“Beat Florida"—were 
exactly the ones Seminole supporters 
wanted to hear. He failed to do that in 
’76, but last year State bused down to 
Gainesville and thrashed the Gators 
37-9. There also were nine other vic¬ 
tories, including a 40-17 romp over 
Texas Tech in the Tangerine Bowl. 
Although this year’s Seminoles failed to 
receive a bowl bid, they are probably bet¬ 
ter than several teams that did, and they 
sure made it clear last Saturday who is 
No. I in Florida. 

What Bowden has done is build a big- 
play defense around spectacular 6' 4" 
End Willie Jones and Guard Ron Sim¬ 
mons and match it with a wide-open 
passing offense that can score from the 
parking lot. Last year the Seminoles 
passed for 2,466 yards and 18 touch¬ 
downs. This season they let fly for 2,749 
yards and 23 touchdowns. 

In two seasons Jordan has completed 
188 passes for 2,666 yards and 24 touch¬ 
downs. Woodham has completed 192 for 
2,592 yards and 17 touchdowns. Jordan 
has handled 832 snaps from center. 
Woodham 925. This year Jordham has 
propelled Florida State into the nation’s 
top 10 in total offense and scoring. Wal¬ 
ly Jim’s average of 249.9 yards a game 
passing ranks third. Were he really just 
one guy. with 206 completions, Jordham 
would rank right behind such luminaries 
as Stanford's Steve Dils and Mike Ford 
ofSMU in individual passing statistics. 

According to Bowden. Jordan has a 
slightly stronger arm and a slightly quick¬ 
er release. Woodham has a slightly bet¬ 


ter touch and is a tad ahead as a field 
leader. "Jordan’s my bomber and Wally 
can pick people apart," Bowden says, 
which may or may not be verified by the 
fact that while Jordan averages 13.1 yards 
a completion. Woodham nets 13,4. 

Last season Jordan started the first 
three games, won two of them and threw 
for five TDs. Woodham, in relief, hit sev¬ 
en of 10 passes. Woodham then sought 
out Bowden and said, “I want you to 
know I’m not happy.” The next week, at 
Oklahoma State, Jordan hit six of 11 
passes, but Florida State fell behind 17-3. 
So Bowden sent in Woodham. who led 
the Seminoles to one touchdown, ran for 
continued 
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a second and passed for a third. So 
Woodham became the starter and won 
five straight. Against Florida Woodham 
started and completed six of 10 passes, 
but it was Jordan and his 13 comple¬ 
tions that were really responsible for 
State’s victory. For weeks before the Tan¬ 
gerine Bowl, Bowden equivocated over 
who would start. He chose Jordan, and 
Jimmy swept the game's MVP honors by 
throwing 18 completions in 25 tries in 
the 40-17 win. Despite which, Bowden 
said, “Pm still not sure 1 made the right 
decision." Woodham, playing the fourth 
quarter, threw 10 passes and hit seven. 
Two were for TDs. 

This season Jordan started six games, 
Woodham four. But going into the Flor¬ 
ida game, the starting role had switched 
between them four times. “Anytime I 
thought the situation was fixing to crys¬ 
tallize. it didn’t,” Bowden says. 

The friction that one might expect 
would exist between two such talented 
players battling for one position seems 
to be missing. Woodham and Jordan be¬ 
long to the same fraternity. And though 
you might watch TV with someone you 
dislike, you wouldn’t spend an afternoon 
duck hunting with him in a tiny boat. 
That is what Woodham and Jordan did 
two days before the Florida game. “We 
don’t even talk about it, it’s so ridicu¬ 
lous,’’ Woodham says. “Heck. 1 want us 
to be friends for a long, long time. Why 
spoil it over this when we’re only going 
to be here one more year?” 

Woodham and Jordan both grew up 
in Tallahassee and starred at Leon High, 
a post pattern away from State’s cam¬ 
pus. As a senior Woodham set a nation¬ 
al record by passing for 3,560 yards. The 
next year Jordan broke it with 4,098. 
Before that, they played together on the 
Lafayette Juniors in the Tallahassee Rec¬ 
reation Department league. Woodham, 
who is a year older, got to play quarter¬ 
back because of his advanced age. 

Woodham also started Saturday 
against Florida. On the first play from 
scrimmage. Gator Terry Williams fum¬ 
bled, the Seminoles’ Mark Macek recov¬ 
ered on the Florida six, and Fullback 
Mark Lyles drove up the middle on the 
next play for a touchdown. Soon there¬ 
after, following State’s recovery of a fum¬ 
bled punt at the Gator 22, Woodham 
drilled a 19-yard pass to Kurt Unglaub. 
Two plays later Lyles dived over from 
the one, making it 14-0. Woodham 
quickly increased the Seminoles’ lead to 


21 points by lofting a strike on a post 
pattern to Sam Platt from 40 yards out. 
A romp, it seemed. 

Jordan entered the game in the sec¬ 
ond period, but the quarter belonged to 
Florida as the Gators ran up 33 plays to 
State’s six and scored their 21 points on 
drives of 63, 22 and 74 yards. So Wood¬ 
ham went the rest of the way. In the 
third quarter he guided the Seminoles on 
a masterful 13-play, 71-yard scoring 
march, during which he was five for five 
on short passes. When the Seminoles got 
two sacks to halt an ensuing Florida 
drive. Slate had effectively clinched the 
game, although Woodham added to his 
credits with a one-yard scoring sneak in 
the fourth quarter. 

“Did Georgia Tech win, anybody 
hear?” Bowden asked as soon as the game 
ended, meaning that he felt the Peach 
Bowl had erred when it selected the Ram¬ 
bling Wrecks over the Seminoles. But he 
was reasonably happy. There are only five 
seniors on Bowden’s squad, and just four 
of them played against Florida. Another 
big year coming up. 

After the game Woodham was sit¬ 
ting at his locker, surrounded by re¬ 
porters. Thigh to thigh with Woodham 
was Jordan. “I think we’re just super,” 
Jordan said. 


THE WEEK 

by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


VA/rOT ,l was not - as college football 
V V L.O I games go, a pivotal contest. Af¬ 
ter all. Southern California had already won 
the Pac-10 title and become the Rose Bowl 
host; Notre Dame, an independent, had 
agreed to play the Southwest Conference 
champion in the Cotton Bowl. Seemingly, 
neither has much of a chance to be national 
champion, although the once-beaten Trojans, 
with an early-season victory over No. 2- 
ranked Alabama, are still hoping. So what 
happened was that these old rivals, playing 
each other for the 50th time, staged a lack¬ 
luster contest for three quarters—and an in¬ 
credibly exciting fourth quarter that was proof 
anew as to why folks can get worked up over 
college football. Southern Cal won on a field 
goal, 27-25, with six seconds to play. Trojan 
Coach John Robinson said, “It’s the greatest 
football game I’ve ever seen.” 

So inept was the Notre Dame attack in 
the first half that by intermission Joe Mon¬ 
tana had directed the Irish to minus-three 


yards rushing while completing only three 
passes in 15 attempts. At the end of three 
quarters, USC clearly had the game in hand 
24-6. Whoops. 

Then the Irish went crazy as Montana com¬ 
pleted II of 15 passes, and with 41 seconds 
to play Notre Dame led 25-24. Trojan Quar¬ 
terback Paul McDonald, playing with a gimpy 
ankle that he had twisted on the fifth play of 
the first series of the game, said afterward, 
“You can do a lot with 41 seconds and two 
time-outs." He did. Predictably, though, there 
was controversy. With the ball on the USC 
40. McDonald was pressured hard and tried 
to scramble. He was leveled by Irish Tackle 
Jeff Weston and the ball came loose. The ref¬ 
eree ruled the play an incomplete pass; Irish 
fans think it was a fumble. Three plays later. 
Kicker Frank Jordan trotted onto the field to 
line up a 37-yard field goal. The kick was per¬ 
fect. USC Tailback Charles White had an¬ 
other glorious day. rushing for a personal high 
of205 yards on 37 carries. 

But the game in the Coliseum didn't have 
a corner on excitement in the West. For in 
Tucson 58,090 went a little crazy as Arizona 
State beat Arizona 18-17. 

1.SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (10-1) 

2.UCLA (8-3) 3.STANFORD (7-4) 

Q/"\| ITM When Clemson scored twice 
OUU I n before South Carolina was 
even able to run an offensive play from scrim¬ 
mage. Carolina fans suspected they were in 
for a long afternoon. They were right. With 
its 41-23 triumph Clemson ended the reg¬ 
ular season with a 10-1 mark, the Atlantic 
Coast championship and a date with Ohio 
State in the Gator Bowl on Dec. 29. 

The biggest crowd ever to watch a football 
game in South Carolina, 63,479, saw junior 
Tailback Lester Brown score three touch¬ 
downs and Quarterback Steve Fuller run the 
nation’s fourth-ranked offense with precision. 
Said Jim Carlen. who coached the Game¬ 
cocks to a 5-5-1 record, “Fuller is the 
best quarterback in America. He picked us 
like a chicken.” 

Lowly Virginia (2-9) thought it could up¬ 
set North Carolina State, and it was on the 
way until unheralded Curtis Rein, brother 
of North Carolina State Coach Bo Rein, 
ran 50 yards on a punt return with 4:51 to 
play to give the Wolfpack a 24-21 victory. 
After the game Bo rushed up to Curtis, who 
had never scored a touchdown before in his 
college career, and said, “Thank God.” But, 
as usual, the fulltime star for the Wolfpack 
was Ted Brown. By rushing for 131 yards in 
32 carries, he built his career total to 4,602 
and became the NCAA’s fourth-highest all- 
time rusher. 

With a game against Vanderbilt coming 
this weekend, Tennessee (4—5—1) continued 
its struggle toward a .500 season with a 
29-14 triumph over Kentucky. The keys were 
continued 
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A great way to get the most 
sports car for your money: 
The '79 Mazda RX-7. 


From $ 6995 ‘ 

(GS-Model shown: S7695*) 

You won't find a better sports 
car value than the Mazda RX-7. 
It's one swift (0-50 in 6.3 seconds), 
smooth running, smooth han¬ 
dling piece of work. 

But the Mazda RX-7 is a lot 
more than just performance. It's 
also a superbly comfortable, 
luxurious automobile. 

Every RX-7 comes with 
AM/FM stereo with power 
antenna, standard. Reclining 
bucket seats. Side window de¬ 
misters and electric rear window 
defroster. Quartz clock. Tinted 
glass all around. Power-boosted 
flow-through ventilation system. 
Power-assisted, ventilated front 
disc brakes. 


The Mazda RX-7 GS-Model 
above has, in addition, things 
like 5-speed transmission, electric 
remote hatch release, rear stabil¬ 
izer bar, special 4-spoke steering 
wheel, and windshield sunshade 
band. All standard. 

Take a look at the '79 Mazda 
RX-7. Like all our '79's on the 
following pages, it's not a lot of 
money. But it sure is a lot of 
Mazda. 


WARRANTY: Mazda warrants 
that the basic engine block and 
its internal parts will be free 
of defects with normal use and 
prescribed maintenance for 
3 years or 50,000 miles, which¬ 
ever comes first, or Mazda will 
fix it free. This transferable, 
limited warranty is free on all 
new rotary-engine Mazda RX-7's 
sold and serviced in the United 
States and Canada. 


'Manufacturer's suggested retail price for S-Model 
$6,995. For GS-Model shown $7,695 (slightly higher 
is California.) Actual prices established by dealers. 
Taxes, license, freight, optional equipment and any 
other dealer charges are extra. (Wide alloy wheels shown 
above $275 extra.I All prices subject to change without 
notice. 

Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-Wankel. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 



A great way to get the most 
economy car (or your money: 





The '79 Mazda GLC's. 


The 1979 
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GLC 3-door. 


The Mazda GLCs for 1979 are 
truly great values in economy 
cars. Because Mazda's Great 
Little Cars offer far more than 
just low prices and high mileage 
(40 mpg hwy, 30 mpg city**). 

A new, snappy 1.4 litre 
engine. Our GLCs for '79 have 
a bigger, more powerful engine. 
A smooth, quiet, 4-cylinder, 
overhead-cam engine with 
hemispherical com¬ 
bustion chambers 
(for efficient fuel 
burning). 

An economy car 
that's actually quiet 
inside. For '79, 
we've added even 


more soundproofing. To keep 
the noise out . And the quiet in. 
Hatchbacks that are more 
than just hatchbacks. Every 
GLC we build is a roomy, versa¬ 
tile hatchback and then some. 
Because every GLC comes with 
a fold-down split-rear seat, 
standard. The rear seat folds 
completely down, or you can 
fold down just half of it. So with 
a GLC, you can carry 
cargo and people in 
back. 

Newest, most 
versatile GLC of 
all: A stylish wagon. 

Our brand new GLC 
Wagon is obviously 


one wagon that's a pleasure to 
look at. It's available in two 
models. Cargo area with the 
seat up is a roomy 29.2 cubic 
feet. 






The brand new 
1979 GLC Wagon. 
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GLC sets high standards 
in standard features. Every 
'79 Mazda GLC gives you a lot 
of great standard features that 
add up to a lot of great GLC 
value. Some ex¬ 
amples: Power- 
assisted front disc 
brakes. Comfortable 
reclining front 
bucket seats. New 
automatic choke. 

Trip odometer. 

Styled steel wheels. 

4-speed transmis¬ 
sion. Electric rear 
window defroster. 

3-speed auto¬ 
matic or 5-speed 


manual is available at extra cost 
on most GLC modeis. 

And our sporty GLC Sport has 
steel-belted radials, sport stripes, 
a color-keyed door mirror, 


5-speed, wood steering wheel, 
wood shift knob, tach , and 
electric clock. 

So get an economy car that 
offers more than just economy. 
Look at a '79 Mazda GLC. It's 
not a lot of money. But it sure 
is a lot of Mazda. 

‘Manufacturer’s suggested retail prices Islightly higher 
in California.) Actual prices established by dealers. 
Taxes, license, freight, optional equipment and any other 
dealer charges are extra. All prices subject to change 
without notice. 

**EPA estimates for 3-door hatchback with 4-speed 
transmission. Your mileage may vary, depending on how 
and where you drive, your car’s condition, and optional 
equipment. 

mazoa 

The more you look, 
the more you like. 
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The more you look, 
the more you like. 


A great way to get the most 
small truck for your money: 
The new Mazda B2000. 


The way Mazda builds cars, it 
should come as no surprise that 
the new '79 Mazda B2000 is a lot 
of value in a little truck. 

As long as we've built trucks, 
we've always built tough little 
trucks. From top to bottom. For 
not a lot of money. And now 
we've taken a remarkably good 
little truck to begin with—and 
made it better. 

Now the Mazda truck is a 
more powerful truck. Beefed up 
by a bigger, quicker, gutsier 2.0 
litre 4-cylinder OHC engine. Yet 


the Mazda B2000 is a 
gas-stingy truck: 37 mpg 
hwy, 27 mpg city. * 

Now there's even 
more sound insulation 
for a quieter cab. Now 

test of every engine. 31/2 hours 
of total testing. 

Want a lot of little truck? Look 
into a Mazda B2000 (7'2" Long 
Bed; and 6'3" Standard Bed). It's 
not a lot of money. But it sure is 
a lot of Mazda. 

*EPA estimates with optional 5-speed transmission. 
Your mileage may vary, depending on how and where 
you drive, your car's condition, and optional equipment. 
Calif., 36 MPG hwy, 26 MPG city. 


there's a very nice deluxe interior 
available (on 5-speed models). 
Now there's a neat exterior pack¬ 
age like the one to the right 
available at your Mazda Dealer. 

But we haven't changed the 
way we build trucks at Mazda. 
With 2,000 individual assembly¬ 
line checks. A 40-minute bench 













COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


five field goals—of 48. 40. 42. 42 and 36 
yards—by Alan Duncan, which broke the 
school record and tied the Southeastern Con¬ 
ference record. Favored Mississippi State 
fumbled seven times as Mississippi scored 
an easy 27-7 win in their annual interstate 
showdown, in Jackson. At Baton Rouge, 
where all eyes were, as usual, on Charles Al¬ 
exander, LSU trounced Tulane 40-21. Al¬ 
exander rewarded the faithful by getting 156 
yards on 28 carries—which included a 64- 
yard touchdown run—as he set a South¬ 
eastern Conference record for career rush¬ 
ing. His 3,981 yards surpasses the 3,835 
achieved by Kentucky’s Sonny Collins. 

1 .ALABAMA (9-1) 

2.CLEMSON (10-1) 3.GEORGIA (8-1-1) 

r AQT It was cold, windy and dark in 
L/xO I University Park, Pa., ominous 
signs for the Friday afternoon confrontation 
between Penn State and Pitt. Yet by twi¬ 
light Penn State Coach Joe Paterno pro¬ 
nounced it a “very delightful day," which is 
how things look when you're on top and 
have just struggled for a 17-10 win to stay 
there. 

As it turned out on this delightful day, 
the wind that was gusting up to 25 mph 
was a huge factor. All 27 points were scored 
going with it, and Penn State had it in its 
favor in the final quarter. But with 5:02 to 
go. Pitt was on top 10-7, and the nation's 
longest winning streak (18 games) seemed 
to be in peril. A Chuck Fusina-directed drive 
got Penn State down to the Pitt four with a 
fourth and one. and Paterno sent in field- 
goal kicker Matt Bahr. Paterno was going to 
settle for a tie ? Time out. In the excitment 
on the sidelines, Paterno had been told that 
there were four yards to go for the first 
down. When he found out it was one, Pa¬ 
terno decided to go for it. The Nittany Lions 
got even more, as Mike Guman found a 
crack in the Pitt line and darted into the 
end zone. 

Rutgers had won nine straight, and playing 
Colgate (2-8) was thought to be merely a fun 
outing. But although Rutgers got to the Col¬ 
gate 22 or closer seven limes, it could come 
away with only three field goals by Kennan 
Startzell. Meanwhile, Colgate’s John Marzo 
passed for one touchdown and ran another in 
from five yards out and Rutgers, heading for 
the Garden State Bowl, was upset 14-9. 

1 .PENN ST ATE (11 —0) 
2.PITTSBURGH (8-3) 3.NAVY (7-3) 

MIDWEST 

the Big Ten? That somebody other than Mich¬ 
igan and Ohio State can play football? Ap¬ 
parently so, for, with surprising Michigan 
State claiming a share of the conference title 
this year (with Michigan), it marks the first 


time since 1967—when Purdue, Minnesota 
and Indiana tied—that a team other than 
Michigan or OSU has been on top. The Spar¬ 
tans took up residence in this exclusive neigh¬ 
borhood via a devastating 42-7 defeat of 
Iowa. It was their seventh straight triumph, 
including a win over the Wolverines. 

Three years ago, Michigan State was hit 
with an NCAA probation for recruiting vi¬ 
olations, and the school can’t go to a bowl 
until next season, when it will be out of the 
NCAA jailhousc. But nobody can deny the 
Spartans’ excellence this year. They estab¬ 
lished a conference record of 523.1 yards per 
game, largely because of senior Quarterback 
Ed Smith, who set a conference career rec¬ 
ord for passing of 5,606 yards. “We’ve laid 
the foundation for next year.” said Smith af¬ 
ter Michigan State blitzed Iowa with 35 first- 
half points, including three on touchdown 
passes by Smith. One was a 54-yarder to 
Flanker Kirk Gibson, once a hot NFL pros¬ 
pect who has signed to play baseball with the 
Detroit Tigers. Eugene Byrd gathered in short 
passes to score twice and Tailback Steve 
Smith ran for two more TDs while gaining 
131 yards in 14 carries. 

Purdue, which led the Big Ten until losing 
to Michigan in mid-November, sacked Indi¬ 
ana 20-7 before a home crowd of 69,918, larg¬ 
est in Boilermaker history. The unlikely hero 
in this battle for the Old Oaken Bucket was 
Fullback Mike Augustyniak, who had carried 
only 23 times all year (for 147 yards). Last Sat¬ 
urday he was given the ball another 23 times 
for 135 yards, which was 20 yards more than 
the entire Indiana team was able to register 
rushing. 

Wisconsin crushed Minnesota 48-10, led 
by the running of Ira Matthews. In Cincin¬ 
nati’s 34-14 win over Memphis State, Tail¬ 
back Allen Harvin had his seventh 100-yard- 
plus game of the season—153 yards this time. 
His season total of 1,283 yards makes him 
the third-best freshman rusher in NCAA his¬ 
tory. With a 33-31 win over West Texas State, 
New Mexico State won its first Missouri Val¬ 
ley championship. 

I.OKLAHOMA (10-1) 

2.MICHIGAN (10-1) 3.NEBRASKA (9-2) 

southwest ::rr^ 

exactly what happened out there today,” said 
the stunned Texas coach, Fred Akers. Not 
that he wanted to. His Longhorns had been in¬ 
tercepted six times and had lost three fum¬ 
bles in a 38-14 loss to Baylor. Baylor? Right, 
the same 2-8 Baylor that had lost the week be¬ 
fore to Rice. It’s been that kind of year in the 
Southwest Conference. 

It even seems fitting that Baylor’s success 
was engineered by Quarterback Mickey 
Elam—who had never taken a single snap be¬ 
fore for the Bears. Unhappy with the team’s 
quarterback play all season. Coach Grant 


Teaff explained why Elam was unexpectedly 
tucked in behind the center: “He’s a good run¬ 
ning back, a strong-legged rascal.” Thanks to 
Elam’s efforts, Baylor led 28-0 at half. 

In Lubbock, Cotton Bowl-bound—make 
that virtually Cotton Bowl-bound—Houston 
also developed kinks in its usually smooth 
offense. Quarterback Danny Davis had been 
intercepted three times all year: against Tex¬ 
as Tech he suffered four thefts, which paved 
the way for Tech’s 22-21 triumph. The win¬ 
ning edge came when Red Raider Fullback 
James Hadnot passed 21 yards to Michael 
Morris with 3:40 to play. Morris caught the 
ball on his knees at the one. Quarterback 
Ron Reeves sneaked over, then Reeves passed 
to Hadnot for the two-point conversion—a 
play in which Hadnot performed brilliantly. 
Said Hadnot of the run, “I just tried to keep 
my legs going.” Yet, if Houston beats Rice 
this week, the Cougars still will be in Dallas 
on New Year’s Day. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Mickey Elam, a lightly used 5'9". 
175-pound junior running back, who was 
thrown in as Baylor’s quarterback against 
Texas, ran for one touchdown and passed for 
another in the Bears’ amazing 38-14 upset. 

DEFENSE: Willie Stephens, a Texas Tech ju¬ 
nior defensive back, whose fumble recovery 
led to the fast-improving Red Raiders' first 
TD. also intercepted two passes to help en¬ 
sure the 22-21 upset of Houston's Cougars. 


Arkansas had to come from behind to beat 
SMU 27-14. SMU had scored touchdowns 
on its first two possessions and converted five 
third-down situations. But the Hogs soon got 
organized, and Mustang Quarterback Mike 
Ford couldn’t get any more points out of the 
country's leading pass offense. Arkansas’ 
Ron Calcagni had been replaced as signal- 
caller by Kevin Scanlon, but when Scanlon 
was hurt Calcagni returned and scored the 
first Razorback TD himself. After that, Cal¬ 
cagni guided the Hogs to 352 yards of their 
461 yards total offense. 

Texas A&M narrowly escaped the day of 
upsets, getting past TCU 15-7 in College Sta¬ 
tion. The Frogs had lost 12 straight confer¬ 
ence games. But the Aggies seemed anxious 
to keep things even by losing five fumbles— 
three dropped by their star, Curtis Dickey. 
Thus, with 18 seconds to play and trailing by 
eight, TCU was on A&M’s 19 with visions of 
a tie. But Leandrew Brown got an intercep¬ 
tion, and Aggie fans took a breath. A&M was 
saved by two Tony Franklin field goals, a safe¬ 
ty and a 55-yard run by Dickey, who despite 
his fumbleitis rushed for 230 yards. 

1.HOUSTON (8-2) 

2.ARKANSAS (8-2) 3.TEXAS (7-3) 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL / Joe Jares 


T his is the era of ihe branch univer¬ 
sity. New ones—Texas-EI Paso, Cal 
State-Long Beach, Nevada-Las Vegas, 
North Carolina-Charlotte—pop up al¬ 
most as fast as McDonald’s. If there isn’t 
an Iowa-Dubuque already, there soon 
will be. A number of these branches, fol¬ 
lowing the example set long ago by 
UCLA which, after all. is merely an arm 
of the University of California, have 
quickly become good in sports. But none 
of them reached for the big lime quite 
as fast as UAB. UAB? That’s the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham (no 
hyphen, please). 

UAB has been around in one form or 
another since 1936. but it was not des¬ 
ignated as a separate campus of the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama until 1966 and did 
not graduate its first class until 1970. And 
it did not field its first intercollegiate ath¬ 
letic team until last Friday night. 
Where? In the 16.795-seat Birming¬ 
ham Coliseum. 

That’s right, the Blazers—that 
nickname won out over Barons, Ti¬ 
tans and Warriors—opened up in a 
huge downtown arena, not some 
shoe box of a campus gym. The op¬ 
ponent was highly rated Nebraska, 
not Southwestern South Dakota 
Baptist. And Governor George Wal¬ 
lace and Mayor David Vann were 
on hand for the event. Never mind 
that Nebraska won 64-55; every¬ 
body had a good time anyway, and 
the next night the Blazers beat San 
Francisco State 67-51. It will not 
be their last win of the season by 
any means. 

Seventeen months ago the UAB 
brass hired Gene Barlow, late of 
UCLA and Memphis State, as its 
basketball coach and athletic direc¬ 
tor and decided to plunge directly 
into the NCAA’s Division I. The 
normal pattern is to build a program 
with a few seasons of competition 
in Division II. Given only a year to 
round up a team to meet this for¬ 
midable challenge, Bartow began by 
scouring UAB’s 270-acre campus for 
basketball players. He found a lot 
of would-be doctors, nurses and en¬ 
gineers among the 13.000 students, 
but nobody who could dribble any- 


Branching 
out into the 
big time 

With former UCLA Coach Gene Bartow, 
brash Birmingham is starting at the top 


thing except liquid from a test tube. That 
meant UAB was either going to play 
freshmen recruits only or snare some 
transfers. Bartow and his assistants, Lee 
Hunt and Larry Finch, did some first- 
class snaring. From Texas Christian came 
Forward Daryl Braden, who once scored 
39 points against Houston. From Baylor 



Bartow once followed a legend Now he may become one. 


came Forward Larry Spicer, who was 
voted 1976 Freshman of the Year in the 
Southwest Conference, and his buddy 
George Jones, a quick guard. 

All three players grew up in Memphis, 
and all three were discontented and plan¬ 
ning to transfer. Assistant Coach Finch 
was an All-America guard for Bartow at 
Memphis State, and it was not difficult 
for him to sell UAB to the trio. He also 
rounded up two other Memphis prod¬ 
ucts, one a high schooler, the other a ju¬ 
nior-college player. 

But Bartow did not rely solely on the 
Memphis Connection. From a top J.C. 
team in Missouri he brought in Forward 
Stan Scales and Guard Greg Leet, and 
from Birmingham’s Woodlawn High he 
signed Guard-Forward Oliver Robinson. 
Presto, Division I respectability. 

At the same time Coach Bartow was 
recruiting, entrepreneur Bartow was 
setting up his Sunday-night TV show 
and summer basketball camps, and 
Athletic Director Bartow was hir¬ 
ing 1947 National League batting 
champion Harry (The Hat) Walker 
as UAB’s baseball coach and estab¬ 
lishing a women’s basketball team, 
the Lady Blazers. 

Bartow's headquarters for all 
these operations is a little brick 
building on the western edge of the 
sprawling urban campus. It is a 
squatty structure, made to seem 
squattier by the big hospitals and 
health-sciences buildings to the east 
and by the nearby statue of Vulcan, 
said to be the largest iron figure ever 
cast. The Blazers practice a block 
from Bartow’s office in a disused 
high school gym that has been 
spruced up and expanded. 

This setting is a far cry from 
UCLA and Pauley Pavilion. Bartow 
had a 52-9 record in two seasons at 
UCLA, and the Bruins won the Pac- 
8 title both years. But he was un¬ 
happy. So were the students and 
alumni, who had been spoiled by 10 
time NCAA title-winning Coach 
John Wooden. They, a few UCLA 
players and some members of the 
press were not satisfied with merely 
winning league championships. 

In the spring of 1977 UAB of- 

continued 
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How to fell a 

Lindsay Olive from a Football. 



Lindsay Olive. 


Football. 



Lindsay Olives are firm, oval-shaped and Footballs are firm, oval-shaped and 

taste absolutely delicious. taste absolutely awful. 

Lindsay Olives add zest and zip miu. Footballs add zest and zip to games but are really 
to salads. lousy in salads. 


A Lindsay Olive slips neatly into a good martini. Yfe: A football can ruin a good martini. 


Lindsay Olives are available with and without pits, *j Footballs do not have pits — although many teams 
Both have a unique mellow flavor. wind up in them. 


A bowl of Lindsay Olives is a Superbowl. Vs: A bowl of footballs is stupid. 


Ask for ripe black or ripe green Lindsay Olives and Ask for a ripe green football and you'll get a 

you'll get a special treat. ripe black eye. 

You can buy about 30 Lindsay Olives y You can buy a quarter of a football for about 
for a quarter. three dollars. 

It's easy to keep several cans of Lindsay Olives in w-r It's difficult (and dumb) to keep several footballs in 
your cupboard. your cupboard. 


Every Lindsay Olive is a winner. Yfc: Only 50% of football teams are winners. 


If you still don't know much about Lindsay Olives, « If you still don't know much about footballs, maybe 
maybe you should try 'em! you should put down this ad and watch the game. 















Simulated Projected Irr 


Six simple reasons to 
give a Kodak Moviedeck projector 


Sound or silent, Kodak Moviedeck 
projectors make showing movies simple. 

I No need to pull down the shades or 
set up a screen. The unique pull-out 
viewing screen is excellent for small 
audiences. For large audiences, you can 
project on a large screen. 

2 Bright, bright images on viewer or 
screen. 

3 Loading is simple. The threading and 
rewind are automatic. 


4 Show 8mm or super 8 at the f lip ot a 
switch (on all models). 

5 Rapid replay. Review scenes in 
seconds. Choice of fast or slow 
motion on some models. 

6 low-profile design. Deck format and 
smoked-glass cover make these 
projectors easy to look at. 

See the silent and sound models at 
your photo dealer’s. You'll see for yourself 
what a beautifully simple gift a Kodak 
Moviedeck projector can be. 


Kodak Moviedeck projectors 


c Eastman Kodak Company, 1978 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


ficials asked Barlow to be a consultant 
for their leap into intercollegiate sports. 
He met with them in Chicago. A week 
later there was another meeting in Kan¬ 
sas City, and the boys from Birmingham 
tried to hire Bartow, just as they had got¬ 
ten cardiovascular expert John Kirklin 
away from a pretty big-time place called 
the Mayo Clinic. Not long after that, Bar¬ 
tow decided to make the move. He would 
have a blank page to write on. Let some 
poor sucker try to follow in his footsteps 
a few years hence. 

Friday night’s inaugural game, attend¬ 
ed by 14,800 fans though it was tele¬ 
vised locally, was a happy event. The 
Golden 100. boosters who had contrib¬ 
uted SI.500 apiece to help UAB's 
program get started, gathered for pre- 
and postgame food and drink in a newly 
decorated Coliseum room. Reporters and 
VIPs received souvenir paperweights— 
Game I tickets encased in plastic. Fans 
wore buttons proclaiming i was there, 
uab-nebraska. Nov. 24, 1978. Mayor 
Vann proclaimed it University of Al¬ 


abama in Birmingham Day in the city. 

A victory on top of all the hoopla was 
too much to hope for—the Cornhuskers 
won 22 games last season, were NIT 
quarterfinalists and have a whole bunch 
of excellent players back. Still, despite 
poor performances by Braden, who un¬ 
derwent knee surgery on Oct. 16. Spicer 
and Robinson, UAB lost by only nine 
points. 

"I think they're a very fine basketball 
team,” says Nebraska Coach Joe Cipri- 
ano. "We played them at the very best 
time. They’ve got some big men inside 
and some fine outside players. If you let 
them fast-break. I think you’ll find they’ll 
win some games.” 

UAB has joined the Sun Bell Confer¬ 
ence, which includes, among others, such 
schools as UNC-Charlotte. South Ala¬ 
bama and South Florida, but it is ineli¬ 
gible to win the league title until next 
season. Meanwhile, the impatient Bar¬ 
tow is hoping for a postseason tourna¬ 
ment bid as an independent. Next year 
the Blazers should be even stronger, with 


everybody but Braden back and the ad¬ 
dition of two good Birmingham products 
who have transferred to UAB, one from 
Alabama, the other from Southern Illi¬ 
nois. and have to sit out this season. Cer¬ 
tainly a team with so much promise 
should enjoy the support of Birmingham 
fans, who have WHA hockey at the Col¬ 
iseum in the winter, a few games of col¬ 
lege football in Legion Stadium each fall 
and not much else. 

Bartow and Jack Gardner are the only 
coaches to take teams from two differ¬ 
ent schools to the final four of the NCAA 
tournament. Gardner did it with Kansas 
State in 1948 and 1951 and Utah in 1961 
and 1966. Barlow did it with Memphis 
State in 1973 and UCLA in 1976. It is 
not unreasonable to expect that he can 
do it some year with a third school, UAB. 
“I kind of have a dream of getting there 
with three different teams,” he says. 
"Now that would really be something 
unusual.” 

Not any more unusual than the big 
leap UAB is making this year. 

continued 
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America’s 
health may be 
endangered by 
an unexpected 

threat 



buuhce# 



Va|| If someone made a list 
XUU* of all the people 
responsible for the high cost of 
health care, you might find one 
name on it a shock. 

Your own. 

Not that we’re trying to shirk our 
responsibility. Your health insurance 
companies have been working on 
the problem for years. Today, 
177,000,000 Americans have private 
health insurance coverage. 
147,000,000 of them are even 
protected against catastrophic 
expenses. 

Bui no one, including us, has 
done enough about containing 
health care costs. 

That’s why, though the system is 
basically sound, we support the 
development of programs that would 
encourage people to adopt more 
healthful life styles, to use health 
services more appropriately, and to 
learn how best to follow medical 
instructions. Because the surest way 
to prevent increased costs is to 
prevent conditions that require 
health care. 

We’ve put together a booklet 
called Your Self-Responsibility for 
Health. And we'll send you one free 
if you write us at the Health 
Insurance Institute, Dept. 12, 

1850 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

We believe the way to get 
affordable health care is to get 
everyone to start caring. 

THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 

Let's keep health care healthy 
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THE WEEK 

(Nov. 20-26) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


\A/FQT Fort Richardson ' eight miles 
V V LO I outside Anchorage, was the im¬ 
probable locale of the most notable of the 
seven first-rate tournaments of the season’s 
first week. The Sea Wolf Classic, sponsored 
by the University of Alaska-Anchorage. at¬ 
tracted some of the nation’s best teams be¬ 
cause, though the games figure in teams’ rec¬ 
ords, like all games played outside the Lower 
48, they do not count against the NCAA max¬ 
imum of 27 regular-season contests. 

In the opening round of the first major-col¬ 
lege tournament held in Alaska, Lamar beat 
the host Sea Wolves 88-66, Louisville 
thrashed Penn State 89-58. North Carolina 
State defeated Texas A&M 81-65, and Pep- 
perdinc shocked Indiana 59-58. Pepperdine 
won when junior-college transfer Ricardo 
Brown held the ball for 20 seconds before 
flicking in the last of his 17 points on a 20- 
foot jumper seven seconds before the end. In 
a losers’ bracket game, the Hoosiers were 
again upset, falling to Texas A&M 54-49. 

Advancing to the finals were North Car¬ 
olina State and Louisville. The Wolfpack, 
with Clyde Austin getting 27 points, trimmed 
Pepperdine 91-62. Darrell Griffith, who had 
20 points against Penn State, added 15 as Lou¬ 
isville swamped Lamar 90-68. 

In the finals N.C. State beat the Cardinals 
72-66. Austin, who finished with a three- 
game total of 57 points, was named the tour¬ 
nament MVP, but State coach Norm Sloan 
thought the key to his team’s victory was 
depth. “We used eight, nine, 10 players reg¬ 
ularly,” he said. “Each game we had a guy 
come off the bench and play well." 

After a 79-59 tune-up victory over Boise 
State, UCLA was given a workout by De- 
Paul. The Blue Demons broke to an 11-point 
lead, but by halftime the Bruins were in front 
41-39 as David Greenwood slammed in two 
dunks just before the intermission. UCLA 
went on to win 108-85, Greenwood finish¬ 
ing with 28 points. Roy Hamilton had 18 and 
Kiki Vandeweghe came off the bench to add 
16. DePaul’s 6' 7", 225-pound freshman for¬ 
ward, Mark Aguirre, was impressive even in 
defeat, popping in 29 points. 

Coach Tex Winter’s debut at Long Beach 
State was a rousing one. Although his Forty- 
Niners shot only 40% and did not get a field 
goal during the final six minutes, they came 
through with the week’s biggest shocker as 
they dumped sixth-ranked Texas 76-71. The 
Forty-Niners’ only points in those last six 
minutes came on seven foul shots by Rickey 
Williams, who had 26 points. Vital, too, were 
Michael Wiley’s 16 points and 13 rebounds. 

Sixty assists, 56% shooting and three fresh¬ 


men propelled Brigham Young to a pair of tri¬ 
umphs, 93-69 over Hawaii and 111-82 over 
Portland State. One returnee who excelled 
for the Cougars was Guard Danny Ainge, who 
had 34 points. But plenty of help was pro¬ 
vided by a trio of freshmen, Fred Roberts, 
Devin Durrant and Steve Trumbo, who com¬ 
bined for 70 points. 

Nevada-Las Vegas and Arizona State were 
victors by one and two points, respectively. 
The Rebels held off Stetson 84-83, and the 
Sun Devils edged Arizona 84-82. San Fran¬ 
cisco breezed past Califomia-Santa Barbara 
91-68. Making it easy for the Dons was Bill 
Cartwright, who grabbed 14 rebounds and 
poured in 36 points. 

1.UCLA (2-0) 

2.USC (O-O) 3.SAN FRANCISCO (1-0) 

P A QT “We’re going to walk across the 
LMO I water.” said Wagner Coach P. J. 
Carlesimo of his team’s impending trip back 
home to Staten Island from St. John’s in the 
New York City borough of Queens, where the 
Seahawks had just jolted Alabama 86-74 in 
the first round of the Joe Lapchick Memorial 
Tournament. None of the Tide players was 
about to dispute the Seahawks’ ability to walk 
anywhere, including on air, having been out- 
rebounded 36-33 by a team that won only 
seven games last season. Wagner, which has 
an enrollment of only 2,500, shot 57%. St. 
John’s took the other opening-round game, 
edging American University 72-70 when 
Reggie Carter sank a driving layup with 12 
seconds remaining. The Redmen then won 
the tournament for the fourth year in a row, 
bringing Wagner back to earth 108-91 as 
Rudy Wright scored 22 points and Ron Plair 
20. Alabama pulled itself together in the con¬ 
solation game, smothering American 110-87. 

Georgia Tech, another highly regarded 
Southern team, was jarred 78-73 at Seton 
Hall despite 35 points and 11 rebounds by 
Sammy Drummer. For the Pirates the big gun 
was Nick Galis, who had 26 points. 

After a 115-66 loss at Syracuse, Whittier 
Coach Dave Jacobs decided it was best to ra¬ 
tionalize. “We got $3,500 out of this game 
and got a chance to see our faults against a big- 
time team. If we can keep the pain of getting 
whipped like this in perspective, it’ll help us 
back in our conference," Jacobs said. 

Jeff Ruland’s 23 points and 16 rebounds 
led Iona past St. Lawrence 107-77, Dale Sol¬ 
omon’s 23 points helped Virginia Tech wipe 
out Buffalo State 119-66 and Sly Williams’ 
22 points and four steals paced Rhode Island’s 
77-59 win over Mansfield (Pa.) State. 

Sophomore Jeff Lamp, whose jumping was 
restricted last season because of sore ankles, 
was in fine fettle as Virginia won its own Tip- 
off Tournament for the third straight time. 
Lamp had 19 points as the Cavaliers knocked 
off James Madison 71-58 in the first round 
and got two breakaway dunks and 29 more 


points as they whipped Virginia Common¬ 
wealth 81-60 in the championship contest. 

1.DUKE (1-0) 

2.N. CAROLINA STATE (3-0) 3.IONA (1-0) 

Mine ACT As ‘ s their trat, ‘ , ‘ on ’ 

IVIIL/L./\0 I Western Kentucky fans 
waved red towels during the Hilltoppers’ sea¬ 
son opener against Duke. No wonder the Blue 
Devils charged like enraged bulls through the 
Western defense, getting 26 of their 34 field 
goals on layups. Leading the 78-53 runaway 
were Jim Spanarkel, who had 25 points, and 
Mike Gminski, who added 24. 

In Purdue’s 81-72 defeat of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Joe Barry Carroll scored 27 points, 
got 11 rebounds and blocked six shots. An¬ 
drew Toney of the Ragin' Cajuns had a game- 
high 29 points. Minnesota worked the ball 
inside to James Jackson for 21 points and to 
Kevin McHale for 19 while defeating Idaho 
72-57. But another team that was predicted 
to be a Big Ten contender, Ohio State, lost 
87-86 at Butler as the Bulldogs’ Tom Orner 
hit a 15-foot jumper with one second left. 

Louisiana State ran up one of its biggest 
scores defeating St. Francis (Pa.) 112-81, Du¬ 
rand Macklin scoring 25 points. 

1.NOTRE DAME (O-O) 

2.MICHIGAN STATE (0-0) 3.LSU (1 -O) 

MinWFQT Nebraska was under- 
IVIIUVVLO I standably slow getting 
started against Arkansas Tech, the Huskers 
having endured a seven-hour flight home af¬ 
ter the previous night’s 64-55 win at Birming¬ 
ham. And they were playing without Center 
Carl McPipe, who received a three-inch gash 
in his right hand when he was accidentally bit¬ 
ten by a UAB player. Nonetheless, Nebraska 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

ENRIQUE APONTE: Wagner’s 6'6" junior 
forward connected on 11 of 16 field-goal at¬ 
tempts and scored 26 points as the Seahawks 
shocked Alabama 86-74. He had 16 more 
points in a 108-91 loss to St. John's. 


pulled away to beat Tech 70-59 as Andre 
Smith scored 26 points. Kansas opened its sea¬ 
son with an 82-53 victory over Northern 
Iowa. Iowa State overpowered Northeast Il¬ 
linois 129-69. 

Larry Bird got 25 points, 12 rebounds and 
10 assists as Indiana State romped past Law¬ 
rence (Wis.) 99-56. 

Oklahoma City’s three-guard offense of 
Calvin Montgomery, Ernie Hill and Allen 
Leavell combined for 64 points during an 
81-75 upset of Oklahoma. 

1.LOUISVILLE (2-1) 

2.KANSAS (1-0) 3.NEBRASKA (2-0) 
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W ith only 17 seconds to play in sud¬ 
den-death overtime last Sunday in 
the showdown between Minnesota and 
Green Bay for first place in the NFC’s 
Central Division. Viking Quarterback 
Fran Tarkenton decided to run out the 
clock. Pay attention now. New York Gi¬ 
ants. Tarkenton took the snap from cen¬ 
ter. gingerly lowered himself to the 
ground and ever so carefully cradled the 
ball against his belly. It was the work of 
an old master. Final score: Minnesota 10. 
Green Bay 10. 

What's this? Fran Tarkenton, the most 
daring quarterback in the NFL. falling 
on the ball to protect a tie? Has senility 
finally weakened Tarkenton’s powers of 
reason? Or was he simply fed up with try¬ 
ing to perform behind an injury-riddled 
offensive line that had left him open to at¬ 
tack all afternoon? Every time Tarkenton 
tried to pass on Sunday, he was chased 
from Oshkosh to Sobieski by the tough 
young Packer defensive ends. Mike But¬ 
ler and Ezra Johnson. 

There is little doubt that age has final¬ 
ly taken its toll of Francis Asbury Tar¬ 
kenton. His legs now occasionally con¬ 
cede footraces to younger defensive 
linemen, and his arm barely has enough 
strength to throw a pass into a strong 
wind. But there is nothing wrong with 
Tarkenton’s mind. The experience of his 
38 years has taught Tarkenton that some¬ 
times in the NFL a tie can be a win. 

The 10-10 standoff at Green Bay’s 
Lambcau Field left both the Vikings and 
the Packers at 7-5-1 with three games re¬ 
maining. But the Vikings' 7-5-1 is bet¬ 
ter than the Packers’ 7-5-1. Earlier this 
year Minnesota beat Green Bay 21-7. 
so in head-to-head competition, which 
is step No. I in the lie-breaking proce¬ 
dure to determine division champions, 
Minnesota has the edge over Green Bay. 
If the two teams are still lied after their 
final games of Dec. 17, Minnesota will 
go to the playoffs as the division cham¬ 
pion for the sixth straight time and the 
10th in the last 11 years. Fall on the ball 
for the Gipper. Francis. 

Only six weeks ago it seemed that these 
same Vikings would be no-shows for the 
playoffs. When they tangled with the 
Packers the first time back in October, 
their record was a sad 3-4. They had be¬ 
come the first team to lose to both Tampa 
Bay and Seattle in the same season, and 
they trailed Green Bay—which was an 
astonishing 6-1 at the time—by three 


games. But Minnesota smacked the Pack 
that day. cutting Green Bay’s lead to two 
games, and the Vikes went on to win 
three of their next four. They also be¬ 
came the only club to beat both of last 
year's Super Bowl contestants, Denver 
and Dallas, this season. Meanwhile, the 
Pack slid back, losing three of its next 
four while scoring just 29 points. 

Thus the 7-5 records and the tie for 
first place as they squared off on Sun¬ 
day. Curiously. Tarkenton and the Vi¬ 
kings spent most of the afternoon trying 
to develop a running game, something 
that had been nonexistent for Minnesota 
all season. The problem is not Minne¬ 
sota’s running backs—Chuck Foreman 
(when he is healthy; he has missed two 
games this season) and Rickey Young are 
just fine. The problem is the Vikings’ in¬ 
offensive line, which was hurt by the 
early-season trade of All-Pro Guard Ed 
White, a contract holdout, to San Di¬ 
ego, and has since been ravaged by in¬ 
juries. At times during Sunday's game 
the Vikings played with two rookies. 
Tackle Frank Myers and Guard Jim 
Hough, on the left side. Still, they stub¬ 
bornly stuck to their ground game. With 
two minutes to play in regulation time, 
the Vikings had run the ball 35 times for 
only 82 yards. Tarkenton, who despite 
the fading skills is somehow having his 
best passing season, had thrown just 22 
times, mostly in third-down-and-long sit¬ 
uations forced by the Vikings’ miserable 
running attack. Tarkenton also had been 
intercepted three times while completing 
just 10 passes for 76 yards. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, Minnesota trailed 10-3. 

At that point it looked as though the 
game's only touchdown would be the one 
the Packers’ Terdell Middleton had 
scored on a one-yard smash just before 
the end of the first half, giving Green 
Bay a 7-3 lead. Middleton, a second-year 
man from Memphis State, ran around, 
through and over the Vikings all after¬ 
noon, gaining 110 yards on 39 carries 
and surpassing the 1.000-yard mark for 
the season. 

Green Bay had another chance to 
score a touchdown on the first play of 
the final quarter, but on third-and-goal 
at the one, the Minnesota defense stiff¬ 
ened and threw Middleton for a one-yard 
loss. Instead, the Packers had to settle 
for a 19-yard Chester Marcol field goal 
and a 10-3 lead. 

At the two-minute warning. Tarken- 
continued 



Butter chased Tarkenton at! around Wisconsin. 


Francis 
ties up 
another big 
victory 

The final score was 10-10, but 
Minnesota still beat Green Bay 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


ton decided to take matters into his own 
hands. Starting at his 43, he ignored his 
useless ground game and called 11 
straight passes. Once Tarkenton was 
sacked by the ubiquitous Johnson for a 
five-yard loss, but twice he kept the drive 
moving with fourth-down completions. 
With 14 seconds to play, he sent the game 
into overtime on a five-yard lob to the 
left corner of the end zone that Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Ahmad Rashad plucked away 
from Packer Cornerback Mike McCoy. 

Tarkenton having rediscovered the 
pass. Minnesota seemed poised to blast 
the Pack in sudden death. On the Vi¬ 
kings’ second series in overtime. Tarken- 
ton skillfully moved them 75 yards—56 
through the air—to set up Rick Danmeier 
for a chip-shot field-goal attempt from 
the Green Bay 11 with four minutes to 
go. Danmeier missed. 

So Tarkenton, who thought he had 
completed his day’s work, went back into 
action when the Vikings regained the ball 
at their 23-yard line with 1:55 on the 
clock. He completed a five-yarder to 
Foreman, then threw to Rashad for an 
apparent first down. Trouble was, Rash¬ 
ad began to play volleyball with the pass 
instead of catching it. and McCoy inter¬ 
cepted it. McCoy became so excited that 


he then fumbled, but teammate Dave 
Roller recovered at the Packers’ 43. 

Now it was Quarterback David White¬ 
hurst’s turn to maneuver Green Bay into 
position for a shot at a winning field goal. 
With 21 seconds to play. Marcol. whose 
48-yard field goal beat Tampa Bay 9-7 
four weeks ago—the last time the Pack¬ 
ers tasted victory—lined up for a 40-yard 
attempt. He hooked it to the left. Min¬ 
nesota took over, and Tarkenton decid¬ 
ed that enough was enough and sat out 
the clock. 

The question around Minnesota these 
days is whether Fran will retire at the 
conclusion of this season or show up for 
his 19th campaign next summer. If Tar¬ 
kenton needed any encouragement to call 
it quits, he probably got it last month 
from Detroit Defensive Tackle Dave 
Pureifoy, who drew a 15-yard penalty for 
hittingTarkenton in the face with his hel¬ 
met. ‘i’ve never had another hit like 
that,” said Tarkenton. “Never.” The 
blow knocked the caps off three of Tar- 
kenton’s teeth and opened a gash in his 
lip that a plastic surgeon stitched 60 
times before it was closed. What hurt 
Tarkenton much worse, however, was 
the booing he got from Viking fans dur¬ 
ing the loss to Tampa Bay. “I resented 


the hell out of that." Tarkenton said. 

Last season or not. this will probably 
be Tarkenton's best—statistically, at 
least. Tarkenton holds most of the game’s 
career passing records, including touch¬ 
downs (334) and yards gained (46.167). 
This year he should add some seasonal 
marks: his 274 completions in 444 at¬ 
tempts are within easy reach of Sonny 
Jurgensen’s records of 288 and 508. 

Tarkenton is blunt when he talks about 
the reason for his impressive passing sta¬ 
tistics. “The pure, hard, cold fact.” he 
says, “is that we’re not running the ball 
well. I’d like to throw it less.” Coach Bud 
Grant prefers to be more optimistic about 
the situation. "We should throw.” he 
says. “We have the greatest quarterback 
who ever played, and our five receivers 
are as fine as anybody’s.” Which makes 
it all the more mystifying that the Vi¬ 
kings spent so much time trying to find a 
ground game against Green Bay. 

Tarkenton’s targets are indeed invit¬ 
ing. Foreman led the NFL in receiving 
in 1975 with 73 catches. Young, whom 
the Vikings acquired from San Diego in 
exchange for White, should lead the 
league in catches this year; he already 
has 74, including the six he caught for 
63 yards against the Packers. Tight End 
Bob Tucker led the NFC in receiving in 
1971, when he and Tarkenton both 
played for the Giants. Rashad lopped the 
NFC in catches last season with 51. That 
leaves the other wide receiver. Sammy 
White; he was the NFL’s offensive rookie 
of the year in 1976, and has caught 26 
touchdown passes in less than three 
seasons as a pro. 

But Tarkenton’s one remaining foot¬ 
ball goal is not statistical. In a lengthy dis¬ 
cussion with The Minneapolis Star col¬ 
umnist Jim Klobuchar recently. Tarken¬ 
ton said. “When you’re young and 
established in pro football, you’re going 
to play forever. Your friends are the 
young guys, and they all want to win, 
but there’s always next year. The differ¬ 
ence then was that you could always win 
tomorrow. Tomorrow is now for me and 
maybe half a dozen other guys on our 

team. Winning is more urgent-The 

Super Bowl is more important to me now 
than I ever cared to admit to myself be¬ 
fore. You don’t dedicate a season to it. 
But you also know this may be the last 
time around." 

When you’re 38 and contemplating re¬ 
tirement, you’ll do a lot to get to the 
Super Bowl. Even sit on a tie. end 



The Packers overpowered the Vikings' makeshift offensive line and denied Foreman running room. 
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ONLY GIRLS AND SISSIES 
JUMP ROPE FOR EXERCISE. 

So why do boxers like Ken Norton jump rope? To 
stay in good condition. 

If everybody followed his example, we’d all be in 
better health. And so would the cost of health care. 

Because jumping rope is a bona fide aerobic exercise. 

Like jogging, cycling, and swimming. And it’s something 
that everybody can easily do in their homes every day. 

To stay fit and healthy. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans are convinced that 
people who exercise and stay fit have found one real way 
to slow down the rise in health care costs. 

In fact, Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans all over the 
country are actively promoting exercise, fitness and 
health programs. 

Of course, there are other effective ways to fight 
rising health care costs besides asking you to stay fit. To 
do it, we’ve initiated many programs with doctors and 
hospitals. 

Programs such as second surgical opinion, medical 
necessity programs, home care, health maintenance 
organizations, same day surgery, pre-admission testing 
and the like are in use in many Plans with positive money¬ 
saving results. As successes are achieved, the results are 
shared so that knowledge gained by solving local 
problems can be applied on a wider basis. 

We’re encouraged. The average length of hospital 
stays for Blue Cross Plan subscribers under age 65 
dropped by almost a day between 1968 and 1977. That 
may not sound like much. But if the length of stay were 
the same today as it was in 1968, we would be paying an 
additional $1,249,869,813 a year. In addition, the rate of 
hospital admissions for these subscribers dropped by 
4.9%, representing $554,938,847. 

But controlling health care costs without sacrificing quality is a tough problem. One we all have 
to work on together. 

That’s why we’re asking you to try and stay fit and healthy. See your doctor first, and then if you can, 
get involved in a regular, organized exercise program. 

If you can’t, at least do what Ken Norton does. Jump rope for about 15 minutes a day. 

And help us put the high cost of health care down for the count. 

For a free booklet, “Food and Fitness’,’or for information on how your company can view a special 
film, “You Can’t Buy Health’’ write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 
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FISHING / Steve Raymond 


They’re not 
a fish for 
all seasons 


Anglers in the Pacific Northwest may 
hate winter rains, but now, not summer, 
is the time to venture forth for cutthroat 


I n the Pacific Northwest it's not unusu¬ 
al for a fisherman to be nearly as wet 
as the fish he is trying to catch. This is 
particularly true of those who fish for sea- 
run cutthroat trout in the winter. In that 
season the days are short and dark and 
the sky is a gray wet smear. Starting ear¬ 
ly in November, the clouds descend to 
about ear level and remain at that ele¬ 
vation until late March or early April, 
all the while emitting a heavy, cold sweat. 
No foul-weather clothing can long resist 
this permeating mist, and there are sto¬ 
ries of cutthroat fishermen who sprout¬ 
ed moss on their backsides or puckered 
to death, fly rods at the ready, from long 
exposure to the rain. 

It isn’t that cutthroat fishermen love 
rain; it's more a case that cutthroat don’t 
like the sun. So it's not surprising that 
they have chosen the Pacific Northwest 
for their home. Their natural range ex¬ 
tends from extreme northern California 



to the Alaska panhandle, but they are 
found in the greatest numbers from Puget 
Sound northward, the very heart of the 
rain belt. 

The cutthroat concede the large, swift 
rivers to Pacific salmon and steelhead. 
choosing instead to spawn in short, 
swampy, rain-fed creeks that flow out of 
dripping forests and sodden fields into 
the saltwater fjords and bays of the rag¬ 
ged coast. They love slow-moving estu¬ 
aries and mudflats rimmed with rotting 
slime, and they move cautiously back and 
forth in rhythm with the tide. They are 
lesser known and lesser sought than the 
more glamorous salmon and steelhead. 
and as far as those who fish for them are 
concerned, that’s just fine. 

Sea-run cutthroat fishermen are a pe¬ 
culiar breed. If one were to try to think 
of a single word to describe them, 
“dumb” might come most readily to 
mind. After all. if you're going to fish for 
cutthroat, it makes a great deal more 
sense to fish for them in rivers—where 
you know the fish have got to be some¬ 
where between one bank and the other— 
than it does to search for them in salt 
water, where they could be anywhere be¬ 
tween the Tacoma tideflats and Tokyo 
Bay. However, anglers who fish for cut¬ 
throat in salt water quickly dismiss such 
arguments; they say the rewards of dis¬ 
covering cutthroat in salt water are all 
the greater because the search is more 
difficult, and they speak eloquently of the 
special charms of estuary fishing—the 
lonely cry of a wheeling gull, the silent 
shifting of the tide, the sight of herons 
feeding on the salt flats and harbor seals 
playing in the shallows, etc. In fact, they 
speak of almost everything except catch¬ 
ing fish, because, in truth, they don’t 
catch very many. 

One reason they don't is because the 
sea-run cutthroat is probably the most 
unpredictable of all trout. Only recently 
have fisheries biologists begun paying 
much attention to them, and most of 
what they have found out has only add¬ 
ed to the confusion. For instance, they 
have learned that sea-run cutthroat ap¬ 
parently spawn whenever they feel like 
it. which might be any time from early 
continued 
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FISHING continued 


November \o tore February, and some 
of them enter the rivers and return to 
salt water without bothering to spawn at 
all. When they do spawn, it seems to be 
a hurry-up affair, and they waste little 
lime getting back to salt water. 

The offspring of these brief liaisons 
spend anywhere from two to five years 
growing up in fresh water, which is amaz¬ 
ing when you consider that most sea-run 
cutthroat spawning streams are small 
enough to spit across against the wind. 
When the young cutthroat reach smolt 
stage—which, again, seems to be pretty 
much whenever they feel like it—they 
cautiously drop downstream to salt wa¬ 
ter and begin fattening up on bait fish. 
Depending upon how old they are when 
they first enter salt water, sea-run cut¬ 
throat may return to spawn as many as 
five times and live as long as eight years, 
which, among trout, is an impressive age. 

Despite their potential longevity, few 
of these fish get very big. The average 
length probably is about 12 inches, and 
anything over three pounds is bragging 
size. But the cutthroat is at its best in 
salt water, all bright and clean and green 
and silver and covered with a spray of 
tiny spots in a buckshot pattern. The fa¬ 
miliar crimson creases around the gills 
of the freshwater cutthroat are faded or 
lacking in the sea-run fish. The saltwater 
cutthroat usually gives a much better ac¬ 
count of itself than its freshwater coun¬ 
terpart and is apt to jump repeatedly 
when hooked on light tackle, which it 
seldom does in fresh water. 

Anglers who pursue these fish tend to 
be secretive about their methods and the 
places they fish. That is especially true 
of fly fishermen, who generally refuse to 
tell you where they’ve been fishing even 
if they didn't catch anything there. 

As with most other types of fly-fish¬ 
ing, sea-run cutthroat fly-fishing is 
strongly influenced by tradition. And tra¬ 
dition teaches that gaudy attractor flies 
are the only ones that will work. If any¬ 
thing,. sea-run cutthroat flies tend to he 
even brighter and more colorful than 
their better-known counterparts used for 
steelhead. They tend to have colorful 
names, too, such as Dead Chicken or Or¬ 
ange Orange or Tarboo Special. 

Tradition also holds that cutthroat 
fishing is best on a rising tide and is a 
waste of time at low water. For a good 
many years anglers stuck to this rule as 


if it had been inscribed in stone tablets 
hurled down from the mountains loom¬ 
ing over Puget Sound. If high tide was 
in the morning, they would fish then and 
spend the afternoon doing something 
else. But lately, growing competition with 
other fishermen on the steelhead rivers 
and the impact of Indian commercial 
steelhead net fisheries have driven more 
and more fly fishermen to leave the riv¬ 
ers and seek their winter pleasure fish¬ 
ing for cutthroat in salt water. 

Some of these newcomers have been 
bold enough to challenge the sacred te¬ 
nets of tradition. They have created new 
fly patterns designed to imitate the nat¬ 
ural food of the fish rather than blind 
them with dazzling colors. A few even 
have demonstrated that cutthroat—and 
other species—will take dry flies in salt 
water. Some also found that fishing the 
ebb tide is often just as productive as fish¬ 
ing the flood, if not more so. These de¬ 
velopments represent real progress, but 
they have yet to win very much accep¬ 
tance among oldtime sea-run cutthroat 
fishermen, who are displeased by any 
discovery that is likely to make their sport 
any easier. 

Sea-run cutthroat may be caught eas¬ 
ily by anglers casting from shore, but in 
Puget Sound most fishermen prefer to 
fish from cartop boats powered by small 
outboards. This enables them to cover 
more water than could be reached on 
foot, but there is another more pragmat¬ 
ic reason why they use boats: owners of 
private oyster beds have been known to 
shoot at loitering strangers, and they 
seem to regard people with fly rods as 
oyster poachers in disguise. If you show 
up in a boat, they generally are a little 
more inclined to believe that you really 
are a fisherman: in any case, a boat with 
an outboard provides the angler a fast 
means of escape. 

It’s not unusual for a sea-run cutthroat 
fisherman to go a full day without seeing 
a single fish. This leaves the fishermen 
with plenty of time on their hands, which 
possibly explains why so many of them 
carry a drop or two in their boats. I once 
watched a well-oiled angler turn his out¬ 
board up to full throttle and steer his 
boat under a dock at high tide. Luckily, 
only his hat was knocked off. Later, try¬ 
ing to beach the boat, he misjudged the 
distance to the shore and stepped over 
the side into waist-deep water. 


One of \hc favorite haunts of sea-Tun 
cutthroat fishermen is the Belfair area of 
Hood Canal, a giant natural fjord that 
separates Washington’s Kitsap and 
Olympic peninsulas. The attraction isn’t 
so much the fishing, which is not espe¬ 
cially good, as it is the North Shore Inn. 
a tavern perched at the water's edge 
where anglers can beach their boats and 
pause for lunch. Dressed in dripping rain 
gear and waders, the fishermen are 
readily accepted by the regular clientele, 
most of whom look and smell as if they 
worked in the woods and all of whom 
are perpetually damp. 

The North Shore Inn has a great stone 
fireplace, and on most winter days it’s 
loaded with wet alder logs which, with a 
great deal of patience and persuasion, 
sometimes can be made to burn. It’s not 
unusual to find several slightly blue an¬ 
glers holding their hands over the strug¬ 
gling flame, trying to regain some feel¬ 
ing in their fingers. Some fishermen make 
a point of celebrating Christmas at the 
inn. where there is always a large fir tree 
decorated with empty beer cans. 

There is only one problem with the 
North Shore Inn. If an angler decides 
to have lunch while the tide is going 
out. his boat may be a quarter of a mile 
from the retreating water by the time 
he returns to it. That’s a quarter of a 
mile of soft, clinging bottomless mud. 
It's enough of an obstacle to make a fish¬ 
erman forget about fishing until the next 
high tide refloats his boat, up to six 
hours later. 

By April the number of sea-run cut¬ 
throat anglers begins to thin out as, one 
by one, they start to rest up and dry out 
in anticipation of the opening of the 
freshwater trout season. It's possible to 
catch sea-run cutthroat in the spring and 
summer, but hardly anyone ever fishes 
for them then. Somehow, it just doesn't 
seem the same when it isn't raining, and 
anyway there isn't much point in stand¬ 
ing around a fireplace warming your 
hands on a summer day. 

So winter is the season for sea-run 
cutthroat fishermen. If you look closely, 
you may see them on the water, looming 
like ghosts through the drizzle and the 
mist, running their boats full-tilt under 
low-slung docks or tilting a bottle to their 
rain-puckered lips. 

Just don't be surprised if you don’t 
see them catching anything. end 
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HORSE racing / Demmie Stathop/os 



Marty Blum, a Bronx cowboy, found 
that dropping out of college didn't 
handicap him in his chosen profession 


The pick of 
the pickers 

M arly Blum (as in plum) is just an av¬ 
erage walking-around, 30-year-old 
Jewish guy who lives in the Bronx with 
his mother, dresses like a cowboy and 
works as a racetrack handicapper for a 
newspaper owned by a church founded 
by a Korean. Eight months ago nobody 
knew Blum's name. Today he is a star. 
He has appeared on national television 
and been featured in newspaper columns. 
He cannot walk into one of New York 
City’s OfT-Track Betting parlors without 
getting mobbed. Bettors seek his advice 
at racetracks and touch his hat for luck. 

Blum started life as a 3-to-l shot, hav¬ 
ing been born in a leap year. When he 
was 13 his father took him to a race¬ 
track for the first time, so what chance 
did a small boy have but to grow up to 


be a degenerate bettor? Which is how 
Blum describes himself. He did make a 
stab at going straight. At the age of 18 
he enrolled in the City College of New 
York, taking night courses toward a 
degree in business administration. He 
lasted a year. "I dropped out,” he says, 
“because it was conflicting with my bet¬ 
ting at Yonkers Raceway at night.” 

In 1969. at the age of 21. Blum reached 
the nadir of his betting career. He took 
the Colls over the Jets, the Bullets over 
the Knicks and the Orioles over the Mels. 
He also bet $5,200, his bankroll, on Ma¬ 
jestic Prince in the Belmont. He couldn't 
do anything right. “I had to go to a loan 
company after that.” he says. 

But Marty Blum's day was coming. 
While he waited for it, he got a job as 
terminal manager and dispatcher for the 
Z and Y Trucking Company in New 
York’s garment district. He hated it. It 
was 2,000 headaches a day. It was a liv¬ 
ing. The fateful day drew closer last 
spring when the New York Racing As¬ 
sociation announced it was staging a 
handicapping contest as a special pro¬ 
motion. Blum went for it. So did 39.000 
other people. Entry forms were available 
to anyone walking into Belmont. Each 
contestant was given a theoretical $500 
bankroll with which to bet. A win wager 
of no less than $20 and no more than 
$200 had to be bet on each of the nine 
races on the day’s card. 

The 50 entrants with the highest 
amounts won the first two days were in¬ 
vited back for the semifinals. Blum won 
in the semis and moved into the final 
field of 25. On the last day of the con¬ 
test, he found himself in sixth place going 
into the last race. It was now or never. 
He bet his entire imaginary bankroll on 
a colt named Junction. The son of Nev¬ 
er Bend won by seven lengths and Marty 
Blum won the $10,000 prize—which was 
in real money—and a silver trophy de¬ 
claring him to be the “Best Handicapper 
in New York ” It was only the begin¬ 
ning. To celebrate, he went to Las Vegas 
for “the best six days in my life,” and 
picked up $ 15,000 at the crap tables. 

One of the first things he did when he 
got back to New York was say goodby to 
Z and Y Trucking. A few days later he 
was strolling through his neighborhood 
in the Bronx when lightning struck a 
third time. “I was just walking along,” 
Blum says, “and 1 had these two really 
dirty, crinkly old dollar bills in my pock¬ 


et. There was this candy store there, so I 
went over and bought two baseball lot¬ 
tery tickets. I rubbed the spot on one of 
them where it tells you how much it’s 
worth. It was $5,000. Then I rubbed the 
spot that tells you how many hits you got 
to get to win the $5,000. It was seven. 
Then I start rubbing the spots that tell you 
how many hits you have in each inning. 
It went like this: two, zero, two, zero, 
zero. zero. zero. two. one. The other tick¬ 
et was for $50 and four hits, but 1 didn't 
win it, so I go over to the candy-store guy 
and say, ‘Give me my money back. I 
lost.’ "This is Blum's idea of humor. 

He was to continue smiling. At the 
New York tracks he became a regular 
on Harvey Pack's closed-circuit televi¬ 
sion show. Pack is director of promo¬ 
tion for the NYRA and it was he who 
dreamed up the Best Handicapper con¬ 
test. And it was he who made Blum the 
celebrity he is today. 

“If 1 had ignored him after that con¬ 
test,” Pack says of Blum, “he'd have been 
a dead man. But l do these shows every 
week and I need guests, so I made Blum 
the villain." What Pack did was goad the 
fans and public handicappers (the pro¬ 
fessionals who handicap for newspapers) 
by saying things like. “Here he is. the 
best horseplayer in New York, the man 
who beat all of you.” And Blum played 
along, raising his index finger and say¬ 
ing, “I'm No. I. I’m the best.” 

Pack knew what he was doing. There 
were plans for a second handicapping 
contest in the fall and he wanted to make 
sure that there would be a lot of people 
out to get Blum. In the spring contest, all 
the public handicappers were in the 
finals, without having to go through the 
preliminaries and semis. Not one of them 
finished in the top four. There were a lot 
of bruised egos in the press box after that. 
“Handicapping is a big ego trip,” says 
Pack. “I tell people on my show that the 
reason we are the No. I spectator sport in 
the country is the ego trip. You can come 
out here and have 30 losers in a row, and 
then one day you’ll have a winner that 
pays $5, and from then on we own you.” 

Two months after winning the con¬ 
test. Blum’s status changed from ama¬ 
teur to professional. He was hired, for 
$20,000 a year, to be racetrack handi¬ 
capper for the News World , a paper 
founded in New York by the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon’s church. One month later 
the newspaper strike hit New York. Since 

continued 
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HORSE RACING continued 

the News World continued to publish, 
the strike helped Blum. None of the tem¬ 
porary papers covered racing. A horse- 
player might get a copy of Long Island’s 
Newsday or the biblc of the industry, 
the Daily Racing Form, but that was it. 

As Blum says now. “Either you read 
Blum, or you didn't read.” The gods 
continued to smile upon him. Right in 
the middle of the newspaper strike, Penn 
National racetrack near Harrisburg, Pa. 
im'rted vo enter its W or id Series 
of Handicapping contest. Public and 
amateur handicappers from all over the 
country and Canada competed over a 
three-day period for a prize of $12,500. 
The best in the business were entered. 
Andy Beyer of the Washington Post, Bill 
Boniface of the Baltimore Sun and Russ 
Harris of the New York Daily News were 
just a few of the 25 pros Blum was up 
against. The other 24 were amateurs. 
Blum won. He returned to New York 
and changed the headline over his picks 
in the News World from the ten grand 

SPECIAL to THE TWELVE GRAND SPECIAL. 
"Now I’m the greatest,” said Blum. “I’m 
surely No. I. the best handicapper in 
the world.” 

Came November and it was time for 
the NYRA's Invitational Handicapper’s 
Challenge II. As defending champion. 
Blum was automatically a finalist. More 
than 50,000 people entered. The rules 
were altered slightly. This time the pub¬ 
lic handicappers had to go through the 
same eliminations everyone else did. You 
also couldn’t bet more than half your 
bankroll on any one race. The finals were 
at Aqueduct on Nov. 18 and 19. Twenty- 
five people competed. At the end of the 
first day Blum wasn’t in the top 10. He 
had only $188 left of his original imag¬ 
inary bankroll of $500. 

He waved his dead cigar around and 
expostulated. “One hundred and eighty- 
eight bucks. That’s a fortune. I once came 
to Aqueduct with under $200 in my pock¬ 
et, and when I walked out at the end of 
the day. I had S7.000." His brother Paul, 
an electronics engineer and fellow bet¬ 
tor. looked horrified. "You want to just 
mail that information right in to the IRS. 
or what?” Blum shrugged. Nothing wor¬ 
ried him. He was confident he could win. 
By the end of the second race on the 
final day of the contest, he was down to 
$90. He was wearing his usual outfit, a 
two-tone Western-style shirt hanging 
over baggy jeans, which were hanging 
over pointy-toed cowboy boots. His Stct- 
contlnued 
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(What 
does a man 
with action 
on his mind 
have on his feet? 


son was planted firmly on his head, the 
sides of the brim rolled up just so. 

Blum couldn’t w r alk through the club¬ 
house without being stopped every few 
feet by someone in need of advice. “Hey. 
Marty," a guy shouted, “who do you have 
in the fifth?" Blum told him. “I believe 
in being nice to people,” he said. A 
scruffy-looking bettor who hadn’t shaved 
in three days was hanging around the 
rail outside the clubhouse. “Hey, Mar¬ 
ty,” he yelled. “I’m going to Texas on 
this race. Ask me what that means." 
“O.K.,” Blum said, “what does it mean?" 
“El Paso,” came the reply. Blum 
smiled—a little. 

Blum admits to being terrible at 
remembering people's names. He only re¬ 
members numbers and the names of 
horses. He called the scruffy-looking bet¬ 
tor Mr. Dirt (although not to his face). 
Blum said the man is allergic to water 
and hasn’t washed in four years. "Hey. 
Marty," Mr. Dirt shouted. “Galetti [who 
was leading the contest] didn't pick noth¬ 
ing that wasn’t obvious. He wasn't in¬ 
ventive or creative, you know what I 
mean?” Blum heaved himself up onto the 
railing. “Galetti’s got class,” he said. “He 
only got 10 out of the last 12, right? Tell 
me about it. You can’t take nothing away 
from him.” 

At the end of the fifth race, Blum had 
parlayed his $90 up to $130.50. He still 
had hopes, and things started to look a 
little better after he hit in the sixth to up 
his bankroll to $416. For the first time 
all day, his name got on the board, in 
10th place. He decided to make a big 
plunge, so he bet $199 on the nine horse 
in the seventh. 

Blum said. “At least we're giving them 
a run, right? If Miss Marty comes in. I 
bet $1,000 on the next race and I win, 
right?” Wrong. Miss Marty, No. 9. went 
off at 5 to 1 and finished second by a 
head. It was all over for Blum. He was 
gracious in defeat. He also had $600 in 
real money in his pocket. He may have 
lost the contest, but he’d been winning 
at the windows all day. 

An amateur handicapper and profes¬ 
sional bettor named Norman Ostrov. 
who has a degree in psychology, was 
the new champion. Blum presented the 
$10,000 check to him on Harvey Pack’s 
show and made a little speech. Afterward 
someone asked him how he felt. “I’m 
happy," he said. “I won two out of 
three. I’m working. I won real cash. What 
more do I want?” end 
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GYMNASTICS / Dan Levin 


She’s tumbling to the top 

The first world championship gold medal for a U.S. woman gymnast was brought 
home from France by Marcia Frederick, who began tumbling and went straight up 


W hen a big-eyed sprite named Mar¬ 
cia Frederick stepped out to per¬ 
form at the world gymnastics champion¬ 
ships in Strasbourg, France in October, 
the arena all but crackled with anticipa¬ 
tion. Which seemed strange, since her 
name was not Olga, after all, nor Nadia 
nor Ludmilla. This was only Marcia’s sec¬ 
ond international competition and she 
came from Springfield, Mass, in the 
U.S.A., which has never rivaled the 
U.S.S.R. or Romania in the production of 
world-class gymnasts. But the event was 
the uneven parallel bars, and on the basis 
of this 15-year-old’s performance the day 
before, some of the gathered experts were 
already calling her bars routine the most 
extraordinary that has ever been execut¬ 



or the uneven parallel bars, Marcia 's routine is unparalleled. 


ed. No one wanted to miss her final. 

As the green light flashed, she grabbed 
the low bar and thrust to a handstand 
on the one above; few could believe what 
followed. She arrowed her legs back to a 
pike position and dived around the bar 
in something known to gymnasts as a 
Stalder shoot. Just before completing her 
circle, she twirled in a full pirouette, per¬ 
pendicular to the bar, grabbing and let¬ 
ting go with her hands as she went. The 
two maneuvers, the Stalder and the pir¬ 
ouette, took barely a second, but it was 
the only such second in history; no wom¬ 
an had ever combined the two moves. 

The remaining 20 seconds of Fred¬ 
erick’s masterwork were merely superb. 
Only her dismount was less than 
perfection, perhaps because 
of a weak left ankle, sprained 
three times since August. A 
score of 9.95 went up, and 
by day’s end it had not been 
surpassed. Marcia had a gold 
medal, the first ever for an 
American woman in world 
gymnastic competition. Even 
the Russian sportswriters 
were moved to comment that 
Frederick had “truly won," 
that, indeed, she had “ap¬ 
proached perfection.” 

Her routine over, Frederick 
sat on the floor and waited for 
competition to continue. Still 
to come was defending world 
uneven champion Nadia Co¬ 
maneci. Comaneci had scored 
a perfect 10 at Montreal, but 
on the previous day, during 
the individual combined ex¬ 
ercises event at Strasbourg, 
she had fallen during her rou¬ 
tine and was given a 9.25. 
Now she came sauntering to¬ 
ward Frederick, and as she 
passed she wet her hands from 
a water bottle and flicked a 
shower of drops in her new 
rival’s face. “Was that inten¬ 
tional?” someone asked Fred¬ 


erick. “Could be,” she replied, and 
watched, a big grin on her face, as Co¬ 
maneci scored a 9.85. 

But when a friend said later, “How 
great! We finally won a gold!” Frederick 
replied. “Yeah. Now I’ve only got three 
to go.” She had failed to qualify for the 
finals in floor exercise, balance beam and 
vaulting. Though the bad ankle had 
meant chat for five weeks before the 
championships she had been able to do 
no floor exercise, limited beam work and 
only a few vaults, she seemed more than 
disappointed with herself when she said, 
“This was a good start, but I want to be 
an all-around champion.” 

Then she went off to place an over¬ 
seas call to her family. When she finally 
got through, her father said, “Hi. Marce, 
how are you?” 

“Pretty good," she said. 

“Have a good day?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“What do you mean, ‘Pretty good’? 
You competed today, didn't you?” 

And America's answer to Nadia Co¬ 
maneci replied, “Well, I won a gold 
medal in the bars, but you should see 
the beautiful T shirt I bought you.” 

Not a gushy kid. So it comes as no sur¬ 
prise that Marcia Frederick is not a prod¬ 
uct of Olga Korbut fever, was not star- 
struck into gymnastics. At 10 she 
happened by the Y where her dad played 
a little basketball and saw “a bunch of 
kids jumping around and stuff.” For a 
year she jumped around and stuff, too. 
When the Y coach, Leo Leger. opened a 
gymnastics school, Frederick enrolled. 
She would arrive each day at one o’clock 
for her workout, and before long Leger 
was getting calls from his wife at 10 or 
11 p.m., reminding him that his young 
student needed her sleep, and that she 
needed her husband. “Even when Mar¬ 
cia was 11.1 knew she could be world 
class,” Leger says, “and that was all she- 
wanted, even then.” 

When only three years later she did 
burst upon the international scene, it 
seemed so abrupt that even in the gym¬ 
nastics world some wondered where on 
earth she’d come from. For anyone who 
knows Muriel Grossfeld, it is a tempta¬ 
tion to say that Marcia sprang complete 
from Muriel’s forehead. The young girl, 
with her talent, courage and extraordi¬ 
nary dedication, was precisely what the 
fiercely dedicated 38-year-old gymnastics 
continued 
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GYMNASTICS amiinued 


coach had long dreamed of: someone to 
prove what the United States could do 
in world gymnastics. That sounds unfair 
to Frederick, who for years had done 
nothing with her waking hours but earn 
academic A‘s and practice gymnastics. 
But by the time Frederick and Grossfeld 
first met in Lowell. Mass, in 1976, Leo 
Leger had to admit. "There was nothing 
more I could do for Marcia. She needed 
someone like Muriel.” 

Not that there are very many like Mu¬ 
riel Grossfeld. She won 18 national 
championships, eight in the floor exer¬ 
cise. She made three Olympic teams and 
coached the Olympic women in 1968 and 
1972, but never won a medal, and for 
years her goal has been to find and train 
the American girl who would. "I saw ex¬ 
actly what was needed.” she has said, “a 
good training facility, and a political 
structure.” So 10 years ago she opened a 
gymnastics school in New Haven. Conn. 

When she met Marcia in Lowell in 
1976. Grossfeld recalls. "Several coaches 
had told me that Marcia was trying things 


beyond her ability, practically killing her¬ 
self. But she reached me with that en¬ 
ergy. Her techniques were poor, but she 
drove herself so hard, especially in the 
floor exercise, that it often caused her to 
score higher than she really deserved.” 

Soon afterward Grossfeld opened the 
Muriel Grossfeld School of Gymnastics, 
Inc., in Milford, Conn., with a fully 
equipped gym. coaching for elite-class 
women gymnasts and room and board 
for a select few girls 50 feet away in an 
old farmhouse. There she is now direc¬ 
tor of a considerable staff, but does all 
the choreography for floor-exercise and 
balance-beam routines herself. In June 
1977 she held a clinic at Milford that 
drew young gymnasts from seven other 
states. Marcia Frederick attended, and 
liked what she saw. She realized that Leo 
Leger was not equipped to train her for 
world-class competition: she needed 
dance instruction for her floor exercise 
and skilled coaches to correct mistakes 
she knew she was making. Marcia, who 
is close to her parents and two sisters. 


took several days to think it over, but in 
July she moved to Grossfeld's and en¬ 
tered nearby Laurelton Hall, a private 
school, where she is now a junior. Ten 
other girls, ranging from 12 to 16. are en¬ 
rolled in the School of Gymnastics’ elite 
program, among them Leslie Russo of 
Durham. Conn., who qualified for the 
world championships but came down 
with mononucleosis and was unable to 
compete. 

Each girl works out six hours a day. 
five days a week, including an hour and 
a half for warming up. The scene each af¬ 
ternoon is reminiscent of Leningrad's 
famed Vaganova Choreographic Insti¬ 
tute. the young girls respectful and quiet. 
Grossfeld and company very much in 
charge. There is little time for anything 
but quick meals, workouts and home¬ 
work. But when Frederick is asked if she 
misses dances, football games and par- 
lies. she replies. “This is my life. I com¬ 
mitted myself to it five years ago. and all 
I want is to go as far as I can." 

In May this year Marcia scored a per- 
contmucd 



Gotcha-with 
the new 

Rollei Beta flash. 

Catch the action easily with the new Rollei 
Beta 3 flash. It's compact, lightweight, easy 
to handle. Make one setting and you're ready 
for a whole series of indoor or nighttime 


Qollei 


pictures. Its built-in sensor measures the 
right amount of light, automatically to 17'/2 
feet. Energy saving Thyristor allows fast 
sequence pictures. Fits the standard hot 
shoe on 35mm cameras. For more creative 
effects, slip on the dome diffuser attachment 
that comes with the unit. Be comfortable. Be 
confident. Find out how easy it is to capture 
the big moments in your life, indoors. Rollei 
can take it. See the new Beta 3 at your photo 
dealer, now. 
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feet 10 in her uneven parallel bars rou¬ 
tine at the U.S. championships, which 
no other U.S. woman has done in na¬ 
tional competition. There is a saying in 
gymnastics. "They ought to give her the 
bars." and that day in Long Island's Nas¬ 
sau Coliseum they did. dismantling the 
apparatus and presenting it to Frederick 
and her coaches. USGF Technical Di¬ 
rector Mrs. Jackie Fie wrote in the USGF 
News. “The exercise ... was in my opin¬ 
ion the most difficult and perfectly per¬ 
formed routine that I have seen in the 
world in this event." Marcia had man¬ 
aged it after only two weeks of practice. 

In June. Frederick made her interna¬ 
tional debut at Bulgaria's Golden Sands 
Invitational meet. She won the gold med¬ 
al in the all-around competition, and in¬ 
dividual golds in the vaulting and un¬ 
even parallel bars. Her bars routine, 
rapidly becoming something of a legend, 
won a special award as the outstanding 
performance of the meet. 

Following the competition in Stras¬ 
bourg. Frederick's father had observed. 


“Marei is extra shy and modest- All she 
wants is to get back to the gym and start 
working out again." She did pause for a 
victory dinner in Boston with her fam¬ 
ily. adding a live-pound lobster to the 94 
pounds on her 5' Wi" frame. Then she 
was back at Grossfeld’s. where there is a 
scale on the dinner table to help ensure 
that no girl eats more than five ounces 
of meat at any meal. 

“In a year or so.” says Frederick, "ev¬ 
eryone will be doing the Stalder. Look 
at the Tsukahara vault. When Comaneci 
did it in 1976. it was sensational, but to¬ 
day it’s fairly common.” 

"You can’t stand still in this sport." 
Muriel Grossfeld says. "Marcia’s tum¬ 
bling skill now. for example, is as good 
as Nadia Comaneci's was in Montreal. 
But they're doing such amazing things 
in tumbling that at Moscow in 1980 she 
may have to settle for just being a final¬ 
ist in the floor exercise. She always had 
potential in vaulting, but she came here 
thinking her balance beam would hold 
her back in the all-around. Now we’re 


so enamored of her beam work we feel 
she might be great there, too. 

"But her bar routine, well—Nadia 
scored a 10 at Montreal and I cheered, 
though I knew it would be done better 
someday. With Marcia. I don't see how. 
We have this word 'swingfulness.’ and 
she epitomizes that quality more than any 
other lady gymnast in history. I’ve never 
seen a girl so swingful. With that soft¬ 
ness at the top of her swing, she brings 
tears to the eyes of the gymnastics tech¬ 
nicians here. 

"What Marcia has done is to open up 
a whole new world for girl gymnasts in 
this country. For most of our girls, mak¬ 
ing the Olympic team has been an end 
in itself. We have never felt we could do 
more than just participate. But now Mar¬ 
cia has let us know we can be full-fledged 
competitors. She’s the first American 
world champion, and there'll never be 
another like her.” 

Says Marcia Frederick. "Muriel taught 
me how to learn.” And then she goes off 
to learn some more. end 
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New National Smoker Study: 



Latest research shows'Enriched Flavor cigarette 
equal to-or better than-leading high tar 100 s. 


Can the taste of low tar MERIT 100s satisfy the 
toughest low tar critics: smokers of much higher 
tar 100s? 

Here are the results of new, nationwide research 
involving smokers who taste-tested MERIT 100’s against 
leading high tar brands. 

Results Confirm MERIT Breakthrough 
Confirmed: Majority of 100’s smokers rate MERIT 
100’s taste equal to—or better than—leading high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to 70% more tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of 100’s smokers confirm taste 
satisfaction of low tar MERIT 100’s. 

And detailed interviews conducted among current 
MERIT 100’s smokers documented the same taste 
satisfaction. 

© Philip Morris Inc. 1978 

Kings: 8mg''tar’*0.6mg nicotine— 

100's: 11 mg"tarr0.7mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC ReportMay '78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Confirmed: 85% of MERIT 100’s smokers say it was 
an “easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 100’s 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren’t 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT 100’s smokers not 
considering other brands. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT 100’s have proven conclusively that they not 
only deliver the flavor of high tar 100’s—but continue 
to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time could 
be the most important evidence to date that MERIT is 
what it claims to be: The first real alternative for 
high tar smokers. 

MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 







Way down in New Orleans, his knee is 
giving him fits, but when he s popping, 
nobody's as exciting as Pete Maravich 

By Curry Kirkpatrick 


"This man has been quicker and faster than Jer¬ 
ry West or Oscar Robertson. He gets the ball up 
the floor better. He shoots as well. Raw-talent- 
wisc. he's the greatest who ever played. The dif¬ 
ference comes down to style. He will be a loser, 
always, no matter what he does. That's his leg¬ 
acy. It never looked easy being Pete Maravich. ” 
—Lou Hudson, Los Angeles Lakers 

And, of course, it never has been. Even as we live 
and breathe and yawn through the National Bas¬ 
ketball Association's endless nights and days. Pete 
Maravich is out there, pounding the ball up the 
court. The shirt is flying, the arms waving. The 
hair is straggly, the eyes all aglaze. Pete Maravich 
is working. He is playing. Ultimately he is sur¬ 
viving, too. grinding away at his craft as he des¬ 
perately tries to live up to a reputation he created 
long ago. 

Maravich scans the court, looking for openings, 
maybe even for a teammate. He switches hands 
on the dribble, going behind the back, between 
the legs. The ball is a yo-yo. He twists and turns. 
He contorts his face and body. Now he is in the 
air. Now beginning, as Hot Rod Hundley screams 
into the radio mike, “a gentle push ... a mild arc 







... and the cowhide globe hits home. Oh 
my God. Unbelievable. I don’t believe 
it. Once again, the Magic Man. The Pis¬ 
tol. Pistolllllllll Peter 

Pistol Pete. For those who measure the 
passage of time in pop culture images, it 
may be difficult to realize that Pete Mar- 
avich of the flappy hair and the floppy 
socks and the outrageous shots and pass¬ 
es and turnovers and point totals: he of 
the childlike abandon and imagination 
and sheer, fundamental joy in the game: 
he who made basketball so much fun for 
so many of us. is 30 years old. And it 
ain't no fun anymore. 

If Pete Maravich is not the unique ath¬ 
lete of his time, he is close, and certainly 
he is one of the more misunderstood and 
controversial- His teammate on the New 
Orleans Jazz. Rich Kelley, calls him "an 
American phenomenon, a stepchild of 
the human imagination.” More simply. 
Maravich has always seemed to be mis¬ 
placed: an individualist in a team envi¬ 
ronment: a perfectionist but not a purist: 
the white boy in the (now 75%) black 
man’s game: the people's choice who 
feels that the people arc against him. 

Above everything else, Maravich has 
been an entertainer, the one-and-only, 
the star, a man who long ago chose style 
over substance as the best way to go. Cary 
Grant was like this and. more recently. 
Burl Reynolds, who made a few mag¬ 
azine covers himself. In another realm. 
Edward. Duke of Windsor, made a ca¬ 
reer out of style. Would the Duke have 
been able to rule? Can Cary and Burt 
act? Does anybody care? 

The essence—and curse—of Pete 
Maravich is that he always has known 
the answers: too often he has shown that 
he knows. Honestly now, does it matter 
what team Pete Maravich plays for. or 
for that matter whether it wins or loses? 
Just so he performs. Just so he does an¬ 
other gig. Just so Pistol Pete shakes and 
bakes and makes the others quake. Just 
so the Pistol does it. 

Grant him his need to be in (he spot¬ 
light. to be the showstopper. to do it night 
after strenuous night, and one can sense 
what an awful burden Maravich has 
placed on himself. How relieved he must 
have been to return to his game this au¬ 
tumn after sitting out most of the final 
11 weeks of last season with a knee in¬ 
jury: how dismal must have been his 
hours of idleness then. For. if the truth 
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be known, Pete Maravich is nothing so 
much as he is Emma, the aging ballerina 
of the film The Turning Point , who final¬ 
ly must admit, "All I’m doing offstage is 
waiting to get back on.” 

On the occasion of Maravich’s return 
to center stage following surgery on his 
right knee, his supporting cast was the 
same that put together a 26-24 record last 
winter with the Pistol in the lineup and a 
13-19 record without him. Sadly enough, 
the Jazz, which usually rushes off to a 
quick start, stumbled out of the blocks in 
October and seems to be playing out the 
string toward another sub-.500 record. 
Only this time Maravich, whose psyche is 
even more fragile than his body, has been 
encumbered, as much mentally as phys¬ 
ically, by the effects of the damaged knee. 
Before he was injured last year, the 6' 5" 
Maravich was leading the NBA in scor¬ 
ing with 28 points a game. This season he 
is not even among the top 10 with 23.3. 
His shooting percentage (.408) is down 
from his career average of .441, but his 
frec-throw percentage (.851) is way up. 
He is behind his normal pace in assists, 
steals—and turnovers. 

The injury, which he incurred last Jan¬ 
uary. was at first diagnosed as a stretch¬ 
ing of the anterior cruciate ligament. 
Later, doctors found that a lateral me¬ 
niscus cartilage was torn as well, which 
dictated an operation. Meanwhile. Mar¬ 
avich struggled to strengthen the knee in 
his owm way. The delay set him back for 
two months. When the season opened. 
Maravich was still trying to rehabilitate 
the knee at the same time he was run¬ 
ning and cutting and changing directions 
on it. For protection the Pistol chose the 
same evil-looking two-pound steel brace 
that Joe Namath wore—no basketball 
player had ever used the thing. This ex¬ 
periment immediately resulted in recur¬ 
ring problems in his lower back, which 
caused him to miss part of the exhibi¬ 
tion schedule. Then, in November. Mar¬ 
avich lost 10 pounds when he came down 
with a bacterial infection that kept him 
in bed for five days and out of two reg¬ 
ular-season games. Last week, the knee 
got to him again—ironically after a spar¬ 
kling 33-point performance against Gold¬ 
en State. Tendinitis, a new ailment for 
him. had developed around his kneecap. 
He would miss at least two more games 
and face a classic sort of dilemma: the 
generally weakened state of his knee de¬ 


mands strengthening exercise: tendinitis, 
on the other hand, requires complete rest. 

As a result of all this, the real Pistol 
Pete has been seen only for brief, shin¬ 
ing moments. Maravich hasn’t been able 
to drive to the basket much nor has he 
been effectively penetrating. He can’t 
spring off the knee for his jump shot nor 
can he go high for layups. Maravich’s 
quickness and lateral mobility have been 
severely limited; he is practically a stat¬ 
ue on defense. Moreover, the Pistol’s en¬ 
tire game, so dependent on slashing in¬ 
ventiveness, has suffered terribly. “Some¬ 
times I do the things on the court I want 
to do and I think I’ll be O.K.,” says Mar¬ 
avich. “Then I can’t do them. I stop. 
It is very frustrating. It’s a bad, bad 
feeling.” 

Still Pistol Pete runs. He handles the 
ball and shoots those unconscious gre¬ 
nades. And he has played all those min¬ 
utes: one night, when he was just out of 
bed after a week-long bout with the flu. 
Jazz Coach Elgin Baylor had him on the 
floor for 46 minutes after Jim McElroy in¬ 
jured himself two minutes into the game. 

Because of an operation to repair torn cartilage, 
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There have even been moments—fewer 
and farther between—when he whirled 
the ball around his back or between his 
knees and whipped some indescribable 
pass some unfathomable distance. Those 
were the flashes that people came to see. 
It was Showtime and he was the Magic 
Man: once again Pistol Pete became the 
most exciting act in the game. More of¬ 
ten, however, this season—Maravich's 
ninth in the NBA—has been a glaring ex¬ 
position (somewhat clouded, because of 
his injury) of what one New Orleans 
player says has always been wrong with 
the Jazz: “We can’t escape Pete when 
he’s on the floor. He’s so much a part of 
us that when he plays bad we all play 
bad.” 

The guys who figure the odds in Ve¬ 
gas put it another way, in effect stating 
the bottom line on Pete Maravich: Nev¬ 
er bet on the Jazz ... but never bet 
against them. 

This explains something else. In bas¬ 
ketball. as in other sports, certain media 
favorites automatically become “the 
franchise." This usually is applied to a 


large, dominating center. This usage is in¬ 
correct. There is only one franchise unto 
himself in all of sport. He is Pete Mar¬ 
avich. There are 21 teams in the NBA 
and one Pete Maravich. 

A league executive says, “Bill Walton 
used to think of himself as a Trail Blaz¬ 
er. Karecm thinks of himself as a Laker. 
Doctor J thinks of himself as a 76er. But 
Pete Maravich knows he’s bigger than 
the Jazz. Pete thinks he’s Smokey Rob¬ 
inson and the rest of the Jazz are the Mir¬ 
acles. The problem is that he’s right.” 

Nobody ever questioned the obvious 
gifts of an Ernie Banks or an O. J. Simp¬ 
son, despite the fact that their teams, like 
Maravich’s, never won anything when 
they played for them. In his own sphere 
of basketball, Maravich’s historical rivals 
at guard—West and Robertson—similar¬ 
ly were regarded as geniuses and held 
blameless even though they never played 
on a pro championship team until they 
joined forces with powerful centers late 
in their careers. 

But Pistol Pete? In seven seasons in 
the NBA and most of an eighth, Mar¬ 


avich has, at one time or another, led 
the league in scoring, led all guards in re¬ 
bounding and made the All-Star team 
four times. But he has played on only 
one team that won more games than it 
lost. And in Maravich’s case—unlike 
West’s or Robertson’s—critics have in 
part blamed him. Much of the time, they 
say, he has disdained team play, avoided 
the defensive end and relentlessly pur¬ 
sued individual scoring statistics to the 
point where he now has figured out just 
how many cranks of his right arm he can 
get away with before it falls ofi'. 

Nevertheless, Maravich’s native skills 
and marvelous creativity have made him 
a legend in the NBA. Marv Roberts, a 
veteran of the American Basketball As¬ 
sociation. expressed this best at a game 
in Los Angeles two seasons ago, in the 
first year of the merger. At the time Mar¬ 
avich was scalding on all burners, throw¬ 
ing baskets in from everywhere as a wide- 
eyed Roberts sat on the Laker bench, 
witnessing for the first time this amazing 
player he had heard so much about but 
had never seen. Finally Roberts could 
contain himself no longer. As the Pistol 
concluded the quarter by razzling and 
dazzling and hurling in still another 25- 
fooler. Roberts leaped from the bench, 
waved both arms at Maravich and shout¬ 
ed. i seesya. Pete! I sees ya!” 

Probably no man in team sports has 
engendered such diverse verdicts from 
his peers as Maravich. Portland Coach 
Jack Ramsay: “Pete is the best. A great 
player, a great competitor. Of course he 
could play with us. He could adapt to 
whatever was necessary to win.” Former 
Laker Pat Riley: "Maravich is the most 
overrated superstar who ever came down 
the pike. Every guard in the league wants 
to send a limo to pick Pete up at the air¬ 
port and play against his soft defense. 1 
not only don’t think Pete could play any 
other way. I don’t think he wants to." De¬ 
troit Center Bob Lanier: “He’s a team 
player. Give Pistol another forward and 
a center and he’d be all-cvcrything. He’s 
the only player I'd pay money to see." 
Phoenix G.M. Jerry Colangelo: "His 
domination of the ball tends to be a dis¬ 
traction. pulling apart team effort and the 
attempt at unity.” Cleveland Coach Bill 
Fitch: "We’d win the whole thing with 
Pete in the lineup.” 

Kelley, the New Orleans center, says, 
“To play with Pete, it is necessary to 
continued 
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grant him a certain artist’s eccentricity. 
His individualistic flair necessitates a cer¬ 
tain disdain for teammates. When push 
comes to shove, with the game on the 
line. Pete perceives his role as the man 
who has to do it because he feels no¬ 
body else can." 

Maravich has played this way since 
swaddling clothes, destined—or doomed, 
take your pick—to suffer all the terrible 
blessings a coach's son is heir to. “My fa¬ 
ther has the most brilliant coaching mind 
in the game.” Pete says. The irony is that 
the old man never really bothered to 
coach Pete. 

Press Maravich came out of the Penn¬ 
sylvania coal mines and knew hard days 
riding the buses in the old pro leagues. 
He was a fine, disciplined coach at Clem- 
son and North Carolina State, though 
virtually unknown. But when his kid 
reached adolescence, all the books went 
out the window. Surely Press saw in his 
fabulously talented, tricks-laden offspring 
a future headliner in the big time. From 
the schoolyards of Clemson and Raleigh 
to the bayous of Baton Rouge. Press 
would work with his son under the hoop 
out in the backyard like some latter-day 
Geppetto and he would tell everybody. 
“I’ve got a kid better than any of 'em.” 

Sure enough. In 1967 Pinocchio was 
ready. In three years at Louisiana Stale, 
where hardly anyone but Bob Pettit had 
ever heard of the game. Pete Maravich 
did things with the basketball that no one 
had seen or even thought of before. 

He spun the ball on his fingers, 
bounced it off his head, passed it every 


which way. And he shot. Oh. how he 
shot! He shot 50 times and scored 48 
points in his first varsity game. He went 
for 66 against Tulane one year. 69 against 
Alabama the next. In 27 games he scored 
50 points or more. Against St. John's in 
a.tournament in Hawaii he scored 41 
points in the second half (after which 
the mostly black St. John's team rushed 
onto the court to embrace him). Mar¬ 
avich developed a nightly warmup rou¬ 
tine of spectacular dribbling, ball han¬ 
dling and shooting drills that packed 
arenas. He led the country in scoring for 
three years, at the end of which he had 
3.667 points and a 44.2 average- The Pis¬ 
tol was called “the first white Globetrot¬ 
ter.” As a senior he co-wrote a story for 
this magazine entitled / Want To Put on 
a Show. In the history of college bas¬ 
ketball there had been other marvelously 
talented players—Wilt. Russ, the Cooz: 
Elgin. Big O. West—but at the top of 
his game, when he was popping and 
cooking and putting on that show, no¬ 
body—absolutely nobody, notime, no¬ 
where—approached Pete Maravich. 

After college, as the subject of a bid¬ 
ding war between the Carolina Cougars 
of the ABA and the Atlanta Hawks of 
the NBA. Maravich commanded con¬ 
tracts worth a king’s ransom. The Cou¬ 
gars’ offer consisted of close to $5 mil¬ 
lion in cash as well as parts in three 
Hollywood movies for Universal. In¬ 
stead. Pete took his pistols to the NBA. 

As a rookie in Atlanta. Maravich was 
subjected to hostility, taunts and reverse 
racism from some of the Hawks' black 


veterans, who resented his enormous sal¬ 
ary and the fact that he was being pro¬ 
moted as the whole show. They tried to 
drive their new teammate out of the 
NBA. 

Perhaps as a result. Maravich contract¬ 
ed Bell's palsy—the right side of his face 
was paralyzed for three weeks, his eyes 
had to be taped shut so he could sleep 
and he was sometimes unable to eat. 

Lenny Wilkens. now coach of the Se¬ 
attle SuperSonics. says. “A lot of guys 
who might have been good cracked un¬ 
der such circumstances. Pete kept his 
wits. He hung in there. He survived." 

That experience undoubtedly steeled 
Maravich for another crisis that occurred 
last season only a few months after what 
appeared to be the crossroads event of 
his career. 

The cornerstone of the New Orleans 
Jazz since he was obtained from Atlanta 
in 1974 for players, draft choices and 
most of the wrought iron in Le Vieux 
Carr6. Maravich had led the team to a 
three-year record of 96-150 when his 
contract came up for renewal in the sum¬ 
mer of 1977. “I’d play on the moon to 
win a championship,” Maravich said 
then. Because the other players on the 
Jazz were conspicuously earthlings, ev¬ 
eryone naturally assumed he would play 
out his option year in New Orleans, be¬ 
come a free agent and sign with the Al- 
deraan Darth Vaders or some such. In¬ 
stead, Maravich came to terms with the 
new Jazz general manager. Lew Schaf- 
fel. signing up for five more years for ap¬ 
proximately $3 million. 

Pete should have been sitting on top 
of New Orleans, if not the world. He 
had long since recovered from his moth¬ 
er's suicide in 1974. He had married Jack¬ 
ie Elliser. a dazzling redhead he had 
dated since college. The couple had set¬ 
tled into a quiet, private life in their lake¬ 
side home in suburban Metairie. The rest 
of his family was near—Press back in bas¬ 
ketball as a Jazz scout, his sister Diana 
Maria blossoming into a teen-age charm¬ 
er. older half-brother Ronnie bartending 
at Moran’s Riverside Restaurant where 
he was establishing his own legend as a 
boulevardier, the soi-disant "mayor of 
the French Quarter.” 

On the court Elgin Baylor had taken 
over as coach from Butch van Breda 
Kolff. who not only used to bench Mar¬ 
avich systematically but whose two-fist- 

continued 
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Introducing the all-new1979 Mercury Marquis. 

Science helps create a new Marquis standard of driving comfort. 



The most scientifically engineered 
Marquis in history. 

Science has contributed extensively 
to the new Marquis’ development. Re : 

suit: a new Marquis 
standard of driving 
comfort. Read how 
it romtunes to tin 

'78. 


Not just more 
beautiful. More 
aerodynamic. 

Lines and propor¬ 
tions evolved for 
practical as well as 
aesthetic reasons. 
They were wind 
tunnel-tested and 
refined. 


More spacious in 
almost every 
dimension. 

Computer anal¬ 
ysis helped give 
Marquis more head- 
room, leg room, 
shoulder room, front 
seat hip room. 


New Command Seating Position 
for driver. 

The drivers seating position has been 
re-engineered. New lower hood and re¬ 
designed glass areas. New controls 
are within convenient reach. 


New maneuverability. 

More responsive steering. 

New maneuverability of a tighter 
turning diameter, and a 17:1 steering 




MERCURY MARQUIS 

LINCOLN MERCURY DIVISION < 


ratio, for more responsive steering. 


All-new body frame construction. 

More computer analysis to determine 
stress patterns. Body mount tuning 
evaluated by computer. Body and frame 
assemblies are dipped in a corrosion- 
resistant electrostatic primer bath. 


Ride re-engineered with all-new 
suspension geometry. 

Front suspension: new long-and-short 
arm coil spring design, stabilizer bar. 
"Hydro-piercing" precisely aligns sus¬ 
pension and frame elements. 


A new Marquis standard of driving comfort. 


fort and support. Marquis' trunk has 
21.6 cubic feet. And a standard 5.0 liter 
engine accelerates 0 to 50 mph in 
10.2 seconds. 

Improvements in many minute 
details. 

Science has enhanced this ali-new 
automobile. In many systems, major 
and small, we have achieved numerous 
improvements which have created a 
dramatically outstanding Marquis for 
1979. 


Corners flatter, takes bumps and 
dips with increased stability. 

Rear suspension: new four-bar link 
design with axle-centered coil springs, 
forward mount shock absorbers. All 
contribute to Marquis' ride and handling 
characteristics. 


Test the 1971) Mart i nis . 
Experience the new Marquis stan¬ 
dard of driving comfort for yourself. In¬ 
side. a luxurious driving environment. 

New front 
seat with 
steel flex- 
o -1 a t o r 
springs 
for com¬ 























ed roistering also stole some of Pete’s 
thunder. With Baylor, a sweetheart of a 
guy. at the reins. Pete could just about 
run the team as he saw fit. But almost 
from the beginning of the 1977 season. 
Schaffel began sniping at Maravich’s 
freewheeling brand of ball. 

“Pete’s basic paranoia surfaced here,” 
says a man close to the Jazz. “He’s afraid 
of medical science, of hurricanes, of 
somebody burning his house down, of 
sugar causing heart disease, things like 
that. If you’re not totally on Pete’s side, 
you’re an enemy for life.” 

“I knew Schaffel didn’t like Pete’s 
game and was trying to trade him.” says 
Maravich’s fellow backcourt man Gail 
Goodrich, “but to think some of Pete’s 
floor mistakes were on purpose or ma¬ 
licious or something was way off base. 
Pete’s a good guy. He wants to win. 
desperately.” 

The anti-Maravich faction, led by 
Schaffel. wasn't buying. Besides being a 
gunner, a careless ball handler and a non- 
defender, Maravich, they said, was a 
prima donna. When teammate Truck 
Robinson began amassing some notewor¬ 
thy points and rebound numbers, the Pis¬ 
tol had stopped passing the ball to him. 
Other incidents reinforced his critics’ be¬ 
liefs that Maravich provided no leader¬ 
ship, hogged the spotlight and sulked and 
pouted when things didn't go his way. 

There was the night in New York 
when Maravich, in a funk over Robin¬ 
son’s remark that the Jazz “didn't have 
enough ball movement,” refused to shoot 
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in the fourth quarter as the Jazz lost to 
the Knicks by three points. In the next 
game, against Seattle, Maravich took only 
five shots (he made four) in a 127-116 
Jazz victory. 

“This is the way management wants 
me to play,” Maravich said. “I shot like 
Dave Twardzik does. He leads the league 
in percentage. Anyway. 1 didn’t pass up 
any good shots." This astounding reve¬ 
lation. taken to its logical conclusion, 
would mean that Maravich throws up 
about 20 nonsensical rocks on an aver¬ 
age night. 

Other Pislolian announcements hadn’t 
sat well with the Jazz front office. On sev¬ 
eral occasions Maravich blasted his team¬ 
mates in the newspapers. “Gimme a Jab- 
bar or a Baylor.” he said after one defeat. 
“It lakes a team to win. and we only had 
a few guys who wanted to play tonight.” 
Maravich had also been quoted as say¬ 
ing, "We are not a good team. We don’t 
have the personnel to be winners." Lat¬ 
er he denied the remark, possibly because 
when he checked the slat sheets he saw 
who was in the process of shooting 23 
for 81 in three consecutive losses. 

Moreover, the Pistol had gotten into 
it at courtside with a Jazz season-ticket- 
holder and Maravich-worshipper named 
Henry Rosenblat. Rosenblat sits next to 
his friend, Steve Brown, who won a con¬ 
test the year New Orleans was awarded 
an NBA franchise. Brown named the 
New Orleans Jazz. But this night Mar¬ 
avich unashamedly bellowed to the 
crowd around Rosenblat and Brown. “I 


want everybody to hear this. This man 
[Rosenblat] is not a Jazz fan. He is 
a- 

After Schaffel let slip once too often 
his notion that Maravich was a loser no 
team could win with and a pretty bad 
guy besides, the Pistol reacted vehement¬ 
ly. He called the general manager “a 
lying, backstabbing son of a bitch who’s 
been out to get me from the start.” Then 
he said. “Schaffel doesn’t know a bas¬ 
ketball from a turkey bladder. We could 
make the playoffs if he’d take a vaca¬ 
tion. Like, to Iraq.” 

This outburst came in the midst of a 
10-game Jazz winning streak, a streak in 
which Maravich played the best pure bas¬ 
ketball of his life. "Pete’s progress was 
right on schedule," says Hundley, the 
Jazz broadcaster, of those games. “He 
was at his peak age-wise. He was shoot¬ 
ing a better percentage, protecting the 
ball, working harder on defense. His pass¬ 
es were phenomenal. The guy was smok¬ 
ing everybody—probably out of anger at 
Schaffel. It was an obvious Tll-show- 
you’ deal. And the man was." 

On the way to defending his scoring 
title. Maravich also had made the NBA 
Top Ten in assists, steals and free-throw 
percentage. Then, on Jan. 31 against Buf¬ 
falo, in the ninth game of the streak and 
the 49th of the season, the Pistol went 
into the air for a three-quarter-court, be- 
tween-the-legs impossible monster pass 
and came down on the Superdome floor 
all wrong. The inside of his right knee 
was a mess. Subsequently Maravich 
missed 23 games, tried to return for three, 
then missed the Jazz’ last seven contests. 

Schaffel was finished as soon as the 
season ended, but his reign was merely 
the latest in a series of front-office fias¬ 
cos that have been more responsible for 
the failures of the Jazz than the passes 
Maravich has thrown into Bourbon 
Street. The team’s owners routinely ru¬ 
ined the team with hysterical trades and 
improbable drafts. The franchise is woe¬ 
fully disorganized top to bottom, with au¬ 
thority fragmented and hardly any “bas¬ 
ketball people” in sight. As player 
personnel director and assistant coach— 
a startling combination right there—Bill 
Bertka is a good scout. Baylor, a dynam¬ 
ic. charismatic personality when he was 
the NBA’s classic forward, is indecisive 
and out of his element as a head coach. 
Basically, he is a figurehead and appar- 

continucd 



Hall-brother Ronnie, a bartender, worries about teetotaler Pete "Something's always gone wrong. " 
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More kids wish for 
Koss stereophones than 

any other headphone. Audio Expert. North Pole 

•• Nearly every letter I receive at 
the North Pole wishes for Koss 
stereophones. 

I have never read such glowing 
reports as 1 have on the Koss Pro/4 
Triple A. When I heard them they really 
brought a twinkle to my eyes. And 
they're so comfortable that even I 
drift off with visions of sugar plums 
dancing in my head 

Dash away to your audio dealer 
and ask f nr ° hue demonstration of the 
Sound of Koss Or Write, c/o Santa 
Claus, for our free full-color catalog. 

We think y nu V agree with Santa Claus 
that when it comes to the Pro/4 Triple A 
and other Koss slcreophones and 
loudspeakers: “hearing is believing. 

Ho . .. ho ... ho! 
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hearing is believing 
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ently unable to provide leadership. 

Jazz center play always has been er¬ 
ratic when not laughable. Although 
Goodrich, the guard for whom the club 
mortgaged its future by giving away two 
first-round drafts, looks like a juvenile 
with his Orphan Annie hairdo, he is the 
oldest player in the NBA. Meanwhile, 
Forward Aaron James continues to com¬ 
mit blunders such as catching his own 
jump balls, and in the last college draft 
the Jazz passed over Kentucky's Jack 
Givens, the MVP of the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment. to pick a hardship case from San 
Francisco named James Hardy, who has 
lived up to his nickname. “Sad Sack." 

Then there is the Truck. Robinson 
went public last summer with his disgust 
for the Jazz’ “double standard." “I just 
want to be appreciated and be granted 
the same treatment Pete is granted,” he 
said. For all Robinson’s scoring ability, 
the 6' 7" forward usually concentrates on 
rebounding, in which he led the league 
last year partly because he hangs back 
guarding the defensive board while op¬ 
ponents, realizing his priorities, invari¬ 
ably begin their offense on Robinson’s 
side, where there is no pressure. 

With “the Pistol and the Power” (as 
Maravich and Robinson are called on the 
Jazz’ posters) alternately throwing up 
garbage, and with Goodrich scurrying 
around trying to find a ball of his own to 
shoot, the Jazz sometimes play like a 
crew of plastered steamboatmen who 
have wandered over from an all-nighter 
at the Absinthe House. 

“I get along with Pete,” says Robin¬ 
son, “but does he get along with me? 
How can he feel I’m taking the glory 
when he wanted me so bad? He ain’t 
never had a guy get the ball the way I 
do. Aw, he knows I get upset when it's a 
four-on-one fast break and he pulls up 
from 25 and fires. But that’s just Pete. 
Sometimes it’s tough to play with a guy 
who gets on us for not having any talent 
and for making mistakes. Now. we don't 
get on him for shooting 35 times with 10 
turnovers, do we?” 

“Big deal,” says Maravich. “I play 42 
minutes a game. Look, I was having my 
best year when I was hurt. We might 
have won the division if I had kept go¬ 
ing. Then this year my bad back has 
thrown my shot off. But it's coming. Ev¬ 
erybody complains I shoot too much. I 
shoot 22 times a game. They complain 
continued 
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They're as young inside as outside. 
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Avis says nobody needs a challenge like that.Which 
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price. Especially for a car that acts 
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instead of old. 

For nearest location, 
call toll free 800-331-1212. 
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about my percentage. What guards shoot 
50%? What did West shoot [.474, ca¬ 
reer]? What did Havlicek shoot [.439]? 
What about Oscar [.485] or Elgin [.431]? 
I don't know. We don’t have a lot of 
shooters here. Do people think Walter 
Payton and O. J. Simpson get all their 
yards by blocking? What is this? Lead¬ 
ership? What’s a leader? What do I have 
to do, go out and murder? We get beat 
at Phoenix once by 43 and it was my 
fault. I've never been only a shooter, or 
a scorer. I do other things. For four and 
a half seasons I’ve done everything I pos¬ 
sibly could to help this team. They ain’t 
got no complaints. But, then, I’m the 
white boy making the most money, so 
it's my fault. 

“Basketball used to be so much fun," 
Maravich says. “Now I don’t sleep for a 
week at a time. There’s a reason I never 
smile out there anymore. This is the cold¬ 
est. flesh-peddlingest business around. 
Other people miss practice and you nev¬ 
er hear anything. If I did, the front office 
would be down at the AP office typing 
the release. Everybody would hear about 
it, just because I’m Pistol Pete.” 

But who is that? The Pistol Pete who 
came into the league as a vivacious, wise¬ 
cracking white prince with the wonderful 
world of advertisements, endorsements 
and ancillary rights at his feet doesn’t 
even have a sneaker contract anymore. 
He once did a national spot for Vitalis, 
and for a time he endorsed Pepsi-Cola, 
but his condemnation of soft drinks as 
being harmful to children wiped out that. 
Once known as a fun-loving midnight 
rider, the P'stol now refuses to touch any¬ 
thing more serious than natural fruit 
juices or Perrier. Pistol Pete, who expos¬ 
es every nerve and emotion on the court 
and entertains thousands as no other bas¬ 
ketball player of his generation, offstage 
is a recluse who is seldom seen around 
New Orleans and never in other cities, 
where he hides in his hotel room, dream¬ 
ing of civilization in another galaxy. 

Ronnie, five years Pete’s senior, wor¬ 
ries about his half-brother. “Nine for 
nine," Ronnie says. “Nine years in this 
rat race and something’s always gone 
wrong for Pete. It’s not getting better. 
There is a certain paranoia. Pete just 
doesn’t trust people. It started in Atlan¬ 
ta where they froze him out and he was 
too young to understand. It was a busi¬ 
ness, nothing personal. Except—hah!— 
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black versus white. That’s all. LSU was 
Tigertown and lots of laughs. Then all of 
a sudden there was no Tigertown. He 
wasn’t a hero anymore. When people got 
on him, it was like a bomb hitting. He's 
been shell-shocked ever since. Basketball 
is Pete’s whole world. He still thinks the 
world is out to get him.” 

In the past few seasons Maravich’s 
teammates have taken to calling him the 
Wildman. With all due respect to his free¬ 
wheeling ways on the floor, the name is 
a reaction to his recently formed radical 
opinions on such subjects as meat (ter¬ 
rible), Laetrile (terrific), world politics 
and outer space. It isn’t that Maravich 
forces his views on anybody, it is simply 
that he is so overwhelmingly sincere as 
he voices the desire, for instance, “to be 
invisible so I could kill the heads of all 
the rich banking families, redistribute the 
wealth and make the world a better 
place.” The Pistol also has discussed with 
his teammates his hope someday to draw 
a huge target on the roof of his house ac¬ 
companied by the words “Come Take 
Me” so that when the spaceships start cir¬ 
cling they’ll know where to land. Is this 
a giant put-on? “I’m going,” Maravich 
says grimly. “I’ve made a commitment 
to myself and Jackie that I’m going." 


O ne Jazz player says, “The man 
is going through hell with los¬ 
ing and with that knee. He’s consumed 
by his health-food kick. He’s blamed for 
everything, and that makes him elusive 
from us. We can kid around with Pete, 
but there’s always that jagged edge. We 
pull up short, and so does he. I think 
lie’s very, very sad. The stuff about be¬ 
ing carted away to another planet is just 
a basic reflection of his being unhappy 
in this world.” 

Another teammate, referring to Mar¬ 
avich’s sometimes disappointing perfor¬ 
mances on road trips, during which he 
closes himself off from any companion¬ 
ship, says, “The road is totally unnatural 
for Pete. He hates it, but he makes it 
worse by wanting to be alone. He looks 
at those four walls and goes into that blue 
mood. You know how the players get 
comp tickets for friends in different cit¬ 
ies? On most teams all the tickets are 
used. On the Jazz there are extras. Ev¬ 
erybody knows we can always get Pete’s 
tickets on the road.” 


Precisely because he is the Pistol, it is 
hard to imagine Maravich being happier 
with any other team. It is also hard to 
see him playing anywhere but in New Or¬ 
leans. Most teams cannot afford his more 
than S600.000 a year salary. Those that 
can. either don’t need him or don’t want 
him. In any case, Maravich has a trade- 
approval clause in his contract. 

More significant, it’s worthwhile to 
speculate how a trade would affect at¬ 
tendance at the Superdome. Last season 
the Jazz was third in NBA attendance be¬ 
fore Maravich was injured, whereupon 
the team dropped to sixth (an average of 
13,209). The club always has depended 
on “walk-up" sales, but with the Pistol's 
condition a game-to-game question, Jazz 
attendance is down to 10,227 a night. 

“Winning draws the people," one Jazz 
executive says. “All we have to do is 
win.” 

But is it? 

“Remember, Maravich is not only the 
white star,” says a local man. “He’s the 
while who makes the blacks look bad. 
He’s the white who got the 68 points off 
Walt Frazier. New Orleans is the orig¬ 
inal town where blacks were ‘jigs.’ They 
still are. New Orleans gets off on the Pis¬ 
tol doing it to jigs.” 

Club officials estimate that by himself 
Maravich may be responsible for as much 
as 30% of the hard-core Jazz fans, folks 
who discovered basketball when he was 
playing up the road in Baton Rouge and 
have continued to follow his career. 

Maravich says he was “insulted, em¬ 
barrassed and humiliated" by the front- 
office chaos last season. “But I still went 
out and played,” he says. “Maybe 1 would 
be happier somewhere else. In Philly I 
could knock in 20 a game off my nose 
and be happy, those guys are so great. 
I'd never be double-teamed there. We’d 
be wailing, the Doctor and me. But I’m 
not going anywhere. It’s an incredible 
statement that I don’t want to play with 
a winner. It’s idiotic, stupid. The reason 
I signed here was that management 
promised to get some players we could 
contend with. Fine. I wasn’t guaranteed 
a championship if I left and went to L.A. 
with Kareem. Check out how the Lakers 
did last year. 

“Management has all the cards,” says 
the Pistol. “They get the people and I 
work with what we get. At least I don't 
bitch and moan and demand to be trad- 
continued 
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IF YOU'RE GOING TO BUY AN 
EASY-TO-USE CAMERA, MAKE SURE 
IT'S REALLY EASY TO USE. 


Like many of the new, compact 35mm reflex 
cameras, the Minolta XG-7 Is automatic. You 
simply point, focus and shoot The XG-7 sets 
the shutter speed up to 1 /1000th of a sec¬ 
ond And you get perfectly exposed pic¬ 
tures. automatically 

But easy operation is more than just auto¬ 
matic exposure Here's what to look for 
when you compare cameras at your photo 
dealer 

Easy focusing. The XG-7‘s viewfinder is 
big and bright, even in the corners. Your 
sub|ect snaps into critical sharpness 

It's easy to be creative. You can make the 
automatic exposure setting brighter or 
darker for creative effects 

An easy-to-understand electronic view¬ 
finder. Light emitting diodes tell how the 
XG-7 is setting itself and warn against under- 
or over-exposure 

An easy-to-see electronic self-timer. The 

self-timer lets you get into your own pic¬ 


tures It's a large flashing light mounted on 
the front of the camera The flashing speeds 
up when the picture is about to be taken 
An easier-to-use auto winder. It automati¬ 
cally advances film, 
as fast as two pic¬ 
tures a second You 
attach the optional 
Auto Winder G with¬ 
out having to remove 
(or lose) any caps 
from the XG-7 
The easier-to-be- 
creative flash. The 
optional Minolta Auto 
Electroflash 200X 
synchronizes contin¬ 
uously with the 
winder. This feature 
allows you to take a sequence of up to 36 
flash pictures in about 18 seconds 
The important "little" extras. The XG-7 


has a window that shows when film is ad¬ 
vancing properly A memo holder holds the 
end of a film box as a reminder. There's even 
an optional remote control cord. 

Fast, easy handling. The way a camera 
feels has a lot to do with how easy it is to use 
Is it comfortable or awkward? Are the con¬ 
trols placed where your fingers naturally fall, 
or are they cramped together? The Minolta 
XG-7 is human engineered for comfort and 
smooth handling It's quiet, with a solid feel¬ 
ing you find only in much more expensive 
equipment 

Easy-to-change lenses. Remove or at¬ 
tach lenses with less than a quarter turn 
And a system of almost 40 different lenses, 
from fisheye to super-telephoto, makes the 
XG-7 a key to virtually unlimited creativity. 

Try the Minolta XG-7. At your dealer Or 
write for literature to Minolta Corp , 101 Wil¬ 
liams Dr, Ramsey, N J. 07446 In Canada: 
Minolta Camera (Canada) Inc . Ont 






FOOTBALL 

Cotton Bowl—Jan. 1 
AFC Championship Game—Jan.7 
NFC Championship Game—Jan. 7 
Super Bowl XIII Weekend Special— 
Jan. 20-21 

Super Bowl XIII—Jan. 21 

Pro Bowl—Jan. 29 

NFL Regular Season Games— 

Sept. 3-Dec. 17 
Sun Bowl—Dec. 22* 

AFC & NFC Playoffs—Dec. 23 
AFC & NFC Playoffs-Dec.29-30 

TENNIS 

Grand Prix Masters—Jan. 10-14 
WCT Finals (World Championship 
Tennis)—Apr. 30-May 6 
Wimbledon—June 25-July 7 
U.S. Open Tennis Tournament— 
Aug. 28-Sept. 9 


GOLF 

Tournament Players Championship- 
Mar. 22-25 

The Masters: Golfs Finest Tradition- 
Apr. 7-8 

Masters Golf Tournament—Apr. 12-15 

LPGA Championship (Ladies Profes¬ 
sional Golfers’ Assoc.)—June 7-10 

U.S. Open Golf Tournament—June 14-17 

British Open—July 18-21 

PGA Championship (Professional 
Golfers’Assoc.)—Aug. 2-5 

BASEBALL 

All-Star Baseball—July 17 

The Wonderful World of Baseball- 
Sept. 29-30 

American League Championship— 

Oct. 2-7* 

National League Championship— 

Oct. 2-7* 

World Series—Oct. 9-17* 










1980 GAMES 

Countdown to Lake Placid & 

Moscow—Jan.-Dec. 

Pan American Games—Aug. 4-18 

THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 

Kentucky Derby Preview—May 4 
Kentucky Derby Special—May 5 
Triple Crown: 

Kentucky Derby—May 5 
Preakness—May 19 
Belmont Stakes—June 9 
Washington, D.C. International—Nov. 3* 

^Tentative Dates 


All on the CBS Radio Network! 

Unparalleled coverage of major 
sports events, the year round. 

An outstanding team of regular 
sports reporters including Win Elliot, 
Jim Kelly, Brent Musburger and Pat 
Summerall, the year round. 

Mounting listener excitement, 
the year round. 

Advertisers as well as audiences 
belong in our winner’s circle. For the 
very inviting details, please call James 
A. Joyella, Vice President, General 
Sales Manager, (212) 975-3571. 

THE CBS RADIO 
NETWORK IIIIC 






Put Sports lllustrated's proven teaching methods to work on your game. 
Step-by-step you get the moves . . . fakes . . . shots . . . grips. . . 
footwork ... explained in words and can’t miss pictures. Fundamentals, 
theory, background and winning strategy — it's all laid out for you by 
coaches and experts who write clearly and simply. Each of these practi¬ 
cal. no-nonsense hardcover volumes is packed with experience, training 
tips, pointers, insiders' secrets and more. Cover to cover, they're de¬ 
signed with just one purpose: to make you a winner. Put us to the test 
— send for your sport today! 


PLAY 
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your game! 


Complete and mail to: 

Sports Illustrated 
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YES! Send me the volume(s) checked 
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my order, I enclose a total of $._ 
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ed. You think it’s a bundle of laughs play¬ 
ing with a team that wins 35 every year? 
I still think this is a playoff team, i love 
New Orleans. I’ve spent a lot of my life 
in Louisiana. 1 don’t just collect my pay- 
check and quit. I try hard. It hurts me to 
lose. It hurts to be part of a loser. Bui I 
will never believe the Jazz loses because 
of Pete Maravich.” 

Ignoring the bright lights and famous 
restaurants of New Orleans. Maravich 
and his wife are dedicated loners who 
venture into the French Quarter less than 
once a month. In the off-season they 
zoom off in their Porsche to a high-rise 
condominium in Clearwater. Fla., where 
the Pistol can get even farther away from 
anyone under the age of 90 who might 
bother him. Where—yes—Pete Mara¬ 
vich can be invisible. 

Jackie is pregnant now, with the baby 
due in April. Mostly the Maraviches stay 
in splendid isolation at their home along 
a levee on Lake Pontchartrain. Burglar 
alarms are everywhere, and as if they 
aren’t enough to keep the world at bay. 
there are electronic sensor pads under 
all the doors and windows. Jackie cooks 
organically fed turkeys and chickens and 
fresh vegetables. She serves raw milk. 
Pete eats everything but the furniture to 
satisfy his voracious appetite. 

"We don’t have many friends.” admits 
the Pistol. "Our families are enough." 

It is Rod Hundley who tells the quint¬ 
essential—if apocryphal—Pistol Pete 
story, combining the harsh reality of the 
Maravich pro career with the breezy in¬ 
souciance that was his as a collegian. 

The coach comes into the locker room 
at halftime 30 points behind and tells his 
players he wants them to pretend the first 
half never happened. To pretend they're 
ahead by 30. The coach especially wants 
Pete Maravich to pretend he hasn’t 
missed a shot, pretend he hasn’t blown 
a pass, pretend he hasn’t made a mis¬ 
take. The team roars out of the locker 
room. An hour later the coach walks 
away. His team has lost by 45. Mara¬ 
vich, having gone for another spectacular 
bundle, calls out to him. "Hey, coach. 
pretend we won.” 

“Thai’s funny,” says Pistol Pete. "But 
it never happened.” 

“Got to use it. Could have happened.” 
says Hundley. 

We all sees ya, Pete Maravich, but it 
never looked easy writing about you. end 
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It’s just about the nicest 
thins you can give 
a pair of hands. 


Nothing makes hands happier than The 
Handle, Kodak's lowest-priced instant camera. 
And nothing makes eyes happier than the big, 
beautiful pictures that develop like magic, right 
before your eyes. With color by Kodak. 

The Handle is easy to use. It has automatic exposure 
control, and there's nothing to focus. Just aim it. 
Shoot it. And enjoy it. 

So give someone a handful of happiness this 
spw, ■■ fa Christmas. See The Handle 
lhf>M9nnlA at your photo dealer's. 

P, I HC l iaillUNC - ©Eastman Kodak Company. 1978 

Kodak’s lowest-priced instant camera. 
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CHEERLEADERS? NO WAY, SAYS THIS 
OBSERVER. THEY'RE CHEERPROVIDERS 


The New Year's Eve we did the 
town . 

The day we tore the goalposts 
down — 

H e will have these moments to 
remember.... ’ 

—Firs i in \ Series 
of American Romantic Memories 
Wlial is all this to-do about half-dressed 
cheerleaders being too sexy for football? 
Why the fuss? Sex has always been an 
integral part of football’s appeal. When 
was the last time you saw a corsage at 
a baseball game? 

Sex in football? Gee. it seems like 
only yesterday when all the instant ex¬ 
perts were discovering that football was 
an analogy for war. Remember? Every 
American who went to a football game 
was written off as a latent bloodthirsty 
war criminal. Today, football is more 
savage than ever; all weekend long, rosy- 


cheeked quarterbacks are legally dis¬ 
membered by gangs of crazed meso¬ 
morphs. But. curiously, those same fans 
who happily witness this carnage are 
no longer labeled as war criminals. No. 
all of a sudden the experts have dis¬ 
covered that fans are all mouth-water¬ 
ing sexists and football is an analogy 
for orgy. 

It is not only the self-appointed guard¬ 
ians of public decency who are up in 
arms. Feminists and homemakers alike 
have found rare common cause. And 
they are joined by the moguls of the 
NFL—an institution whose definition 
of the apocalypse is the movement of 
hash marks—who are also beside them¬ 
selves at this despoliation of the chas¬ 
tity of their game. And the more ac¬ 
commodating cheerleaders who pose for 
photographs in the altogether are even 
being fired Can you believe this 
nonsense? 

Two bits. Tour bits, six bits, 
a dollar — 

No one ever hears girl 
cheerleaders holler. 

—Old Wives’Tale 
Let's face it: Apart from a little more 
bare midriff, what's new ? “Cheerleader." 
as it applies to the female gender, is 
the second-greatest euphemism in foot¬ 
ball, trailing only “shaken up on the 
play." Girls have never led 
cheers in football. Possibly a 
few husky-voiced boys have 
occasionally managed to lead 
a cheer. How ever, pretty girls 
dressed up in alluring little 
outfits have, down through 
the years, only provided good 
cheer for the fans. They're 
not cheerleaders: they’re 
cheerproviders. 

Girls at football games are 
there to be looked at. This 
is true whether or not they 
are technically identified as 
cheerleaders, pompon girls, 
baton twirlers. flag girls, 
something that has an ette at 
the end or just plain spec¬ 
tators. Girls at football games 
are meant to be looked at. 
This isn’t unfair. There's no 
shame in this function. Ev¬ 
erybody has a role at a foot¬ 
ball game. If God had meant 
for offensive linemen to be 
looked at. he would have is¬ 



sued them numbers in the 80s and let 
them touch the pigskin. 

“Nobody ever tried to get a girl 

drunk at a baseball game." 

—Advice Traditionally Passed Down 
from Wise Fathers to Sons 
in Many Parts of the U.S. A. 
Sexy cheerproviders are. of course, just 
the tip of the iceberg of the eroticism 
in football. I think that's why the mor¬ 
alists are so uptight. They know that 
the real sex has always been located in 
the stands. Through the years, football 
has been the out-of-doors version of 
Wanna see my etchings? "Wanna go 
to a football game?" actually translates 
into “Wanna go to a football game first?" 
Everybody knows that. 

You could be deposited under the 
stands of any stadium in the country 
and know immediately that football is 
the sport being played on the field sim¬ 
ply by w'atching the ladies’ rooms. Foot¬ 
ball is the only sport where the ladies' 
rooms are packed and there are lines 
outside. There are two reasons for this 
phenomenon. One: men bring women 
to football games. Two: when they get 
them there they ply them with strong 
drink. Because women can’t stand the 
stupid game and the seats are hard and 
there is often a chill in the air. they are 
easy marks for this ploy. 

Think about this, this is really tell¬ 
ing: football is the only game to which 
men traditionally bring whiskey. At all 
other sports, they drink beer. Beer is a 
convivial beverage, symbolic of men in 
groups (and at their worst). Whiskey is 
w hat you drink with a woman (or when 
you have lost one or arc dwelling upon 
one). And not only is whiskey part of a 
football game, but so is music, some¬ 
thing the sexes share and warm to. Peo¬ 
ple dress up more for football games; 
that is. they dress up for the opposite 
sex at a football game. Football games 
have always been used foremost as an 
excuse for commingling: for parties, 
dances, organized fraternity passion. 
Both sexes think of football—college 
football in particular—in terms of a 
whole weekend, while all other sports 
are more circumscribed spectator events 
and less sophisticated encounters. 

The whole of football is a giant aph¬ 
rodisiac. Sexy cheerproviders wouldn't 
be tolerated at. say. a baseball game, be¬ 
cause then all the men would grow frus¬ 
trated and afterward depart for taverns. 

coni i tilled 
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Wind Drift: It's like the sea. It freshens your skin while it stirs the senses. 
Wind Drift After Shave and Cologne from English Leather: 




AMERICA NEEDS 
SURVIVORS. 





Herman SURVIVORS' 
The genuine made-in - 
Maine boots with the 
famous quality craftsman¬ 
ship. tough good looks, and 
never-say-die durability. 
Accept no imitations. 
Because other boots 
may copy our style, but 
none can copy our stan¬ 
dards. We've had nearly 
100-years' experience 
building boots to protect 
your feet in warmth and 
comfort through water, 
snow, mud and rough 
terrain. 

Look for SURVIVORS 
They're worth the search. 

For more information, 
write to the Joseph M. 
Herman Shoe Co.. Dept.78. 
Millis. MA 02054. 

Boots that 
never say die. 


there to consume more beer, to turn 
ugly and to have automobile accidents 
on the way home. But seeing sexy cheer- 
providers at football games is perfectly 
O K. because the men leave with their 
own women. 

"If women wear a little something 
extra in the right place it's called 
falsies. Why is it that if men do 
the same thing it's called shoul¬ 
der pads?" 

—Joct lak Slogan Available for 
Printing on Bumper Stickers 
But hey. it works both ways. You've 
got to give a little to get a little. What's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan¬ 
der. Honest women shouldn't get upset 
by the Dallas Cowgirls and all their 
spinoffs. Of course football is sexist. 
But football is sexist for everybody: it's 
equal-opportunity sexist. 

That is the saving grace of football. 
Perhaps in our society, it is only at foot¬ 
ball games that both sexes get just the 
right slice of what they want. Men—as 
those few' among us who have ever 
flipped through Hustler in a barbershop 
may know—prefer their fantasy graphic 
and to the point—hence, scantily clad 
cheerproviders. But women are roman¬ 
ticists. You have to take them to din¬ 
ner. Have to. They dream, then engage 
in all sorts of shilly-shally. Wouldn't 
you think that basketball players would 
be the beau ideal among athletes: tall, 
lithe, lean, glistening bodies out there 
almost close enough to get a-holt of? 
But no. not a single basketball player 
has ever become a sex symbol. They’re 
loo close, too real. 

But football players are the classic, 
stylized, masculine heroes: great-shoul¬ 
dered. powerful-legged, tough, uni¬ 
formed. Plus they’re distant and there¬ 
fore unthreatening. In literature, in lore, 
in cartoons, on campus, it is the foot¬ 
ball players that women swoon over. 
Women always maintain that deep down 
inside they don't care for macho, brut¬ 
ish football types, that they like gentle, 
sensitive souls. But they vote differently 
with their eyes. 

Consider: except for a passing loin¬ 
cloth fascination with sw immers (Johnny 
Weissmuller and Buster Crabbe). women 
have tolerated only football players as 
athletic movie stars. This goes back half 
a century. Babe Ruth. Jack Dempsey. 
Bobby Jones couldn't pass muster in 
Hollywood, but as soon as Red Grange 
continued 
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AS I SEE IT continued 

scored a few TDs. he was rushed into 
film. Johnny Mack Brown went from 
the Alabama Crimson Tide into West¬ 
erns. Of all the star athletes in the last 
decade or so, the four called to Hol¬ 
lywood for leading-man roles—Jim 
Brown. Don Meredith, Joe Namath, 
O. J. Simpson—were all football he¬ 
roes. They even let Alex Karras play 
love scenes. Can you imagine Hollywood 
permitting Yogi Berra a screen kiss? 
Gump Worsley? Red Auerbach? But just 
because he's a he-man football player, 
they let Alex Karras kiss. It just goes to 
show. 

I'm sure, too, that football players, 
like cheerproviders, understand their 
real function. Have you ever noticed 
football players before a game, 
clanging helmets and shoulder falsies 
with each other? It resembles nothing 
less than bull moose rattling antlers 
in mating season. It has been said of 
warriors that battles are really only 
fought for the women watching, and 
surely football must be played for the 
same motive. What else would possess 
boys to go upon the field in numbered 
armor in order to shake each other up 
on the play? For scholarships? Endorse¬ 
ments? A good pension plan? Hey, 
come on. 

“Since hockey warns a TV con¬ 
tract, why do its players wear uni¬ 
forms that look like diapers? ” 
—Country and Western Song Lyrics 
So football is sexist. Big-deal revelation. 
Of course it’s sexist. But it’s a push. 
The men in the stands get to ogle all 
the near-naked cheerproviders. and the 
women get to dream about the V-shaped 
Adonises going forth to joust. No other 
sport so needs sex: no other sport so de¬ 
pends on sex. 

Of course, given its throbbing, forced 
intimacy, basketball can be kind of sexy, 
but only in a sweaty, drive-in-theater 
sort of way. Hockey is not at all sexy, 
and is probably asexual. Baseball is mere¬ 
ly fond and affectionate. If football is 
courtship, baseball is marriage. In fact, 
if you'll notice, while the TV networks 
always zero in on pretty spectators at 
football games, they only show shots of 
wives at baseball games. 

Football is always sexy. Football is 
extremely sexy. In fact, between the may¬ 
hem and the tedium that is football 
today, football needs to be even sexier. 
Make love, not field goals. end 


CHEVETTE’S NEW 
AVAILABLE AUTOMATIC 
SHOULDER BELT SYSTEM 
IS A CONVENIENCE 
YOU WON’T FORGET. 

Chevette not only has 
standard lap and shoulder 
belts, but now announces a 
special available Automatic 
Shoulder Belt System. Just 
open the door and the shoul¬ 
der belt swings out. Close 
the doof and the belt's in 
position. Then buckle the 
lap belt. The system also in¬ 
cludes padded knee bolsters 
built into the lower instru¬ 
ment panel. Check your 
Chevy dealer about the avail¬ 
ability of this new system. 



When door opens, shoulder belt 
swings out of your way 



Closing the d$or places the belt 
automatically in position. 



For ad^ed restraint, particularly 
in side impact and rollovers, you 
should buckle up the lap belt 










79 CHEVY CHEVETTE 

A LOT OF CAR FOR THE MONEY 



You don't always get much for what you 
spend these days. So it’s nice to know that there's 
still something around that gives you your 
money's worth. Chevy Chevette. 

This year Chevette comes with a whole lot 
of standard features. All that you see here. Plus a 
whole lot more that you don't see. (Many 


features are not standard equipment on 
Chevette Scooter.) 

Why not see your Chevy dealer about 
buying or leasing a 1 979 Chevette? You’ll 
certainly be getting your 
money's worth. And that’ll 
be a nice change, won’t it? 


BEST-SELLING SMALL CAR IN AMERICA. 























Head unveils its racquetball line 
with a simple suggestion: 


Consider the source. 


Head brings exciting news to racquetball with 
the Competition and Professional racquets. Inno¬ 
vation from the people who refuse to accept the 
obvious in design. We revolutionized the art of tennis 
racket construction through the use of composites 
and aluminum - and have taken every major profes¬ 
sional tennis title in the process. Now, once again, 
we come equipped to change the face of a sport. 

The sleek Competition features our patented 
combination of fiberglass and aluminum. For the 
first time in racquetball, Head captures the power 
and durability of metal with the “feel” of fiberglass. 

The Professional is equally impressive. Under 
its classic burgundy finish is the highest strength 
aluminum in the racquetball industry. The result is 
devastating power. 


And both racquets feature Head’s revolutionary 
contoured (hourglass) handle that can help you add 
critical wrist-snap power to your shots. 

The innovations continue. But they’re best 
explained by the expert at your sporting goods store. 
He’ll demonstrate exactly what our quadriform head, 
laced-in bumper guards, and replaceable throat piece 
and grommets can do for you. And he’ll carefully 
describe our options in racquet weight and handle 
size, as well as introduce you to the complete line of 
Head accessories - shoes, string, 
eyeguards, gloves and bags. 

From Wimbledon to... 

Racquetball. We meet again. 

Head 


















FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week 
Nov. 20-26 


PRO BASKETBALL— Streaks. both winning and losing, 
were the order in the NBA. Truck Robinson scored a ca¬ 
reer-high 51 points, the most by an NBA player this sea¬ 
son. to lead New Orleans to a 140-118 win over New 
Jersey that ended a five-game Jaw losing string. Hav¬ 
ing lost four straight. Milwaukee, paced by Marques 
Johnson s 24 points, defeated Portland 123-9? Kent 
Benson chipped in with a career-high 23. With Bob Mc- 
Adoo sidelined with a sore toe. his substitute, Spencer 
Haywood, played 40 minutes, tossed in 27 points and 
grabbed 13 rebounds as the Knicks picked up a fifth con¬ 
secutive victory. 96-79 over Detroit. Three days later. 
Boston snapped New York’s streak with a 109-98 win. 
But then New York made it six victories in seven games 
under new Coach Red Holzman by defeating New Or¬ 
leans 103-96. Atlanta beat San Diego 113-107 and 
handed Denver its sixth consecutive loss. 113-111. Den¬ 
ver broke its losing streak with a 103-100 defeat of Se¬ 
attle. The Lakers ran their second-longest w inning streak 
ever to 14 with a 121-114 victory over Houston, before 
Washington handed Los Angeles its first defeat since 
Oct. 24 by a score of 113-103. Cleveland, whose losing 
streak increased to eight in a 110-108 defeat by Phoe¬ 
nix, broke out of its slump by beating even more hap¬ 
less Indiana. The Pacers' 104-98 loss to the Cavaliers 
was the ninth in their last lOgamcs. 

BOXING— MIGUEL CANTO of Mexico retained his 
WBC flyweight title by defeating Tacomron Vibonchai 
of Thailand on a split decision in Houston. 

CROSS-COUNTRY —ALBERTO SALAZAR of Oregon 
upset two-time champion Henry Rono of Washington 
State for the individual title at the NCAA champion¬ 
ships in Madison. Wis. Texas-El Paso beat Oregon by 
J6 points for the team championship. JVLIE BROWN 
of Northridge, Calif, won the AAU 1978 senior wom¬ 
en's title in Memphis, outninning defending champion 
Jan Merrill, GREG MEYER of Boston beat Salazar to 
win the AAU men's championship in Seattle. MARY 
DECKER of Colorado won the AIAW championship 
in Denver {page 28). 

PRO FOOTBALL— Houston's Earl Campbell rushed for 
four touchdowns, including a 12-yard scoring run with 
4:46 remaining in the fourth period and an 81-yarder 
three minutes later, as the Oilers beat Miami in a Mon¬ 
day night game 3S-30. He ran for 199 yards on 28 car¬ 
ries to increase his season's total to 1.143. highest in 
the league. On Sunday. Houston defeated Cincinnati 
17-10 for its fourth straight victory (page 20). Detroit 
got six sacks, four of them by Doug English, against Den¬ 
ver Quarterback Craig Morton as the Lions edged the 
Bronco s 17-14. With a season-high 13 points in the 
first quarter. Dallas moved past Washington 37-10 and 
into first place in the NFC Eastern Division. Ron Ja- 
worski directed touchdown drives of 62 and 54 yards in 
Philadelphia's 14-10 victory over St. Louis, the Eagles 
moving into a second-place tie with Washington in that 
same division. Rallying from a 17-7 deficit. Bulialo 
scored 27 fourth-quarter points to beat the Giants 
41-17 Kansas City had its first shutout in five years, a 
23-0 triumph over San Diego. The Chiefs intercepted 
Charger Quarterback James Harris, who was subbing 
for injured Dan Fouls, five times. The Chicago defense 
sacked Tampa Bay Quarterback Mike Rac eight times 
for 61 yards in losses, on its way to a 14-3 victory. 
Steve Bartkowski fired a one-yard pass to Jim Mitchell 
with five seconds remaining as Atlanta defeated New 
Orleans 20-17. Malt Robinson completed !7of26pass¬ 
es for 2S7 yards to lead the Jets to a 24-13 victory over 
Miami. It was the Dolphins’ second loss to New York 
this season. The Jets intercepted three Bob Griesc pass¬ 
es and forced him into a crucial fumble. Cleveland pulled 
an upset over Los Angeles, defeating the Rams 30-J 9. 
With 10 seconds remaining. Fran Tarkenlon threw a 
five-yard touchdown pass to Ahmad Rashad to put Min¬ 
nesota and Green Bay in a 10-10 tic for the game and 
for the NFC Central Division lead. New England gained 
a two-game lead over second-place Miami in the AFC 
East with a 35-14 win over Baltimore. Efren Herrera 
kicked a 46-yard field goal with two seconds remaining 
as Oakland suffered its second defeat of the season at 
the hands ofSeattle, this one by 17-16. 

GOLF —ANDY BEAN shot a 13-under-par 275 to win a 
$300,000 tournament in Miyazaki. Japan. He beat Gra¬ 
ham Marsh of Australia by five strokes. 

HARNESS RACING— KEYSTONE PIONEER ($11.60), 
driven by Bill Haughton. won the $100,800 American 
Trotting Classic at Hollywood Park by I % lengths over 


Gettysburg The stx-ycar-old marc finished the I % miles 
in 2:15%. 

HOCKEY— Foreign ice presented no problem for Toron¬ 
to, Washington and the New York Islanders. The Maple 
Leafs won 4-3 at Atlanta, the Capitals triumphed 4-3 
at St. Louis and the Islanders routed the Rockies 7-1 in 
Denver. Two days later. Colorado lost another game, 
to Vancouver, and also its second-year coach. Pal Kel¬ 
ly. who was fired after the defeat. Kelly guided the Rock¬ 
ies to the Stanley Cup playoffs for the first time last 
season, but this year the Rockies were 3-14-4 under 
him. New Coach Aldo Guidolin promptly directed Col¬ 
orado to a 6-3 triumph over Toronto. The Buffalo Sa¬ 
bres got hat tricks from Jerry Korab and Andri Savard 
in a 9-2 win over Minnesota, but the North Stars did 
not play as badly as it might seem. Korab scored two of 
his three goals while the Sabres had two-man advan¬ 
tages, and Savard one of his while Buffalo was a man 
up. Philadelphia ended Buffalo's eight-game unbeaten 
streak with a 3-2 victory five days earlier the Myers 
handed the Red Wings their 12th consecutive loss at 
the Spectrum. 4-3. The last time Detroit won in Philly 
was on Nov. 13. 1971. Goaltender Glenn Rcsch turned 
away 31 shots as the Islanders closed within a point of 
Patrick Division—leading Atlanta by beating Minnesota 
4-1, and Montreal, first in the Norris Division, scored 
five goals in the first 10:08 seconds of an 8-4 rout of 
the Pittsburgh Penguins. Then the Canadicns them¬ 
selves were bombed 8-3. by Smythe Division leader 
Chicago. Boston defeated Buffalo 5-2 and tied the Cap¬ 
itals 5-5 to slay atop the Adams Division. 

WHA; Following a 6-3 loss to Edmonton. Cincinnati de¬ 
feated Birmingham 6-5 and moved into a tie with New 
England for first place. The following night Robbie Fto- 
rck scored two goals as he took over the league scoring 
lead and Cincinnati beat Birmingham 4-3 to take over 
the league lead. Quebec, which started the week with 
21 points and in first place, lost 4-1 and 4-3 to Ed¬ 
monton and ended the week with 21 points and third 
place. Indianapolis defeated the Stingers 6-3 to snap a 
seven-game losing streak. 

TENNIS— JIMMY CONNORS defeated Ilic Nastasc 
6-2. 6-4 to win the $125,000 Gunzc World Tourna¬ 
ment in Tokyo. TRACY AUSTIN beat Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova 6-1,6-1, for the women’s title. 

MILEPOSTS— FIRED: Football coaches BILL MALLO¬ 
RY. 43. of Colorado; MIKE McGEE, 40. of Duke; and 
JIM STANLEY, 43, of Oklahoma State Mallory com¬ 
piled a five-year record of 35-21-1; McGee an eight- 
year record of 37-47-4; and Stanley a six-year record 
of35-3l-2. 

HIRED: Former NHL defenseman. ALDO GUIDO¬ 
LIN. 46, as coach or the Colorado Rockies, replacing 
Pat Kelly, who was fired last Thursday. The Rockies 
arc 3-14-4 and have the fewest points, 10. in the league. 

NAMED: As the National League Rookie of the year, 
BOB HORNER. 21. Atlanta Braves third baseman. Hor¬ 
ner. who came to the majors on June 16. only two days 
after signing out of Arizona State, had 63 RBls and 23 
homers and set a major league record for rookie award 
winners by hitting a home run every 14.04 limes at bat. 
Willie McCovcy had the previous best of one every 
14.77 at bats in 1959. In the American League, Dctroii 
Tiger Second Baseman LOU WHITAKER. 20. as Rook¬ 
ie of the Year. Whitaker batted .285, drove in 58 runs 
and scored 71 times. 

RESIGNED: Effective at the end of this season. DAVE 
GAVITT, 41. as basketball coach at Providence Col¬ 
lege. He will continue to be Providence's athletic di¬ 
rector and coach of the 1980 U.S. Olympic basketball 
team. Since taking over the Friars in 1969. Gavitt has 
had a 200-68 record. 

SIGNED: By the New York Yankees, free agent TOM¬ 
MY JOHN. 35. to a three-year contract for a reported 
$1,375 million. John, a Icfthanded pitcher, has a 16- 
year major league record of 171 — 133. and was 17-10 
for the Dodgers last season. 

DIED: GEORGE WILSON. 64, of a heart attack, in De¬ 
troit. A star end for the Chicago Bears 1)937-46), Wil¬ 
son coached the Detroit Lions (1957-641. whom he led 
to the NFL championship in his first season, and the 
Miami Dolphins (1966-69). 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PAT BESSEL 

Grand Island. N.Y. 


MICHAEL RICHARDSON 

Compton, Cal ir 

Michael, a defensive end. 
forced six fumbles, recov¬ 
ered four and ran two for 
TDs in Compton's 41-20 
win over Millikan. The 6'. 
190-pound senior also 
had seven tackles and two 
sacks. The following week 
he returned a fumble 87 
yards for a score. 

BOBBY PIPE 

Natick. Mass. 

Bobby, then 8, scored 41 
goals in eight games to 
lead the Lancers to an un¬ 
defeated season and the 
championship of the Na¬ 
tick Soccer Club for sec¬ 
ond and third graders. He 
had both Lancer scores in 
a shutout of the Strikers 
in the title game. 

SUSAN NATTRASS 

Edmonton. Alblrta 

Nattrass. 27. a doctoral 
candidate in phys ed at 
the University of Alberta, 
captured her fourth wom¬ 
en’s world trapshooting 
championship, in Seoul. 
Korea, scoring 195 out of 
a possible 200 points to 
break her own record by 
three points. 

PETE THOMPSON 

MtliWONAGO. Wtv 

Thompson, a senior at 
Carroll College, set an 
NA1A record by catching 
20 passes in a 33-17 win 
over Augustana of Illi¬ 
nois. The 6', 185-pound 
flanker is one of four play¬ 
ers in college football his¬ 
tory to have caught 20 or 
more passes in a game. 



MARJORIE BESSEL 

Grand Island, N.Y. 


CREDITS 

«—Walter looss Jr. 20.21—Heinz Kluetmeier; 22— 
Walter looss Jr (left). Heinz Kluetmeier, 28—Heinz 
Kluetmeier. 24—Steve Goldstein; 28—Peter Read Mill¬ 
er. 28—Heinz Kluetmeier. 29—Gram M Haller (top), 
Mike Maple. *<►—Mike Maple (top). Barry Staver. s*— 
Heinz Kluetmeier: e?—Jay Spencer; 64—Rowland 
Scherman. 78.7*— Lane Stewart, ra—illustration by 
Francis Golden: 82—Evelyn Floret-Black Star. 88— 
John lacono; 117—Buffalo Evening News (2). 


During the past three years, Pat, 41, and Marjorie. 
14, have won seven mother-daughter 10-kilometer 
races, the winners of which are determined by the 
Combined times of both runners. Pat also won the 
1978 National AAU Masters cross-country race for 
women in Madison, Wis., covering the 10 kilome¬ 
ters in 41:08. A ninth-grader, Marjorie won the 
girls’ division of this year's Western New York high 
School cross-country championships with a time of 
17:54.9 for the three-mile course. 
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THE HEADERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


CHARLES WHITE & CO. 

Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed John Underwood's 
article on USC’s long line of star tailbacks 
(It's Not Just a Run of Luck, Nov. 20). It 
was interesting, informative and almost flaw¬ 
less. Almost. Underwood slates that should 
USC's Charles White not win this year’s Heis- 
man Trophy, "then surely {he will win] next 
season, when he will be a senior.” Although 
White’s average of 146.2 yards per game is im¬ 
pressive. Oklahoma's Billy Sims, also a ju¬ 
nior, averaged 160.2. Sims is the nation’s lead¬ 
ing rusher. He and Penn State’s Chuck Fusina 
are top candidates for the 1978 Heisman 
award. Should Sims beat out Fusina for this 
year’s Heisman, next year he might even join 
former Ohio State great Archie Griffin as a 
two-time winner. 

Tim Connelly 
Rockfall. Conn. 

Sir: 

Ted Brown has rewritten a few record 
books in his four years at North Carolina 
State. He is fourth on the NCAA alltime ca¬ 
reer-yards rushing list with a total of 4.602, be¬ 
hind Tony Dorsett (6,082), Archie Griffin 
(5,177) and Ed Marinaro (4,715). No matter 
how you look at it. Brown is keeping good 
company. Let’s wait and see where USC’s 
Charles White is after another year. 

Duffy Russell 
Durham, N.C. 

Sir: 

You have written about every leading Heis¬ 
man Trophy candidate but Rick Leach of 
Michigan. 

Michael Myers 
Lathrup Village, Mich. 

• See page 26.—ED. 

Sir: 

Let's give the Heisman to someone who de¬ 
serves it—Georgia Tech Running Back Eddie 
Lee Ivery. 

Halbert Landress 
Atlanta 

SIMS AND PERSELL 

Sir: 

In your article Nebraska Was on the Loose 
(Nov. 20), you asked the question “Who else 
[besides Oklahoma’s Billy Sims] has tied an 
NCAA record by stringing together three 
200-yard games in a row this season?” If you 
check your Oct. 9 issue, you’ll find that Je¬ 
rome Persell of Western Michigan University, 
your Offensive Player of the Week, accom¬ 
plished this feat by gaining 205 yards against 
Northern Illinois. 226 yards against Miami 
of Ohio and 209 yards against Bowling Green. 


Persell rushed for a total of 1,346 yards this 
season and is currently seventh on the NCAA 
alltimc career-yards rushing list with a total 
of 4.190 gained in three years. 

Joe Gorzalski 
Greg Durant 
Kalamazoo. Mich. 

CSU'S GOAT 

Sir¬ 
in Scorecard (Nov. 20), your recital of 
the Air Force Academy’s kidnapping of the 
Colorado State ram is essentially correct, but 
you failed to tell the whole story. After the an¬ 
imal had demolished two stalls and therefore 
had been returned to Colorado State, CSU 
honored its mascot with a special citation for 
gaining more yardage in one weekend than 
the entire CSU football team had gained all 
year. 

Rick Jerome 
Denver 

NEW YORK’S SHERO 

Sir: 

As a diehard Ranger fan who has endured 
the ulcer-producing lean years, I was delight¬ 
ed with Jerry Kirshenbaum’s article A Re¬ 
vival Is a Smash Off Broadway (Nov. 20). 
One cannot begin to imagine the abuse Rang¬ 
er fans have taken in recent years. Fred Shero 
is the best thing to happen to New York sports 
since George Steinbrenner. 

Ronnie Greenberg 
Plainview. N.Y. 

HOCKEY RASH 

Sir: 

“Gonk" is not the exclusive property of 
the NHL (Scorecard, Nov. 20). When I was 
in my 40s, I belonged to a skating club and 
played hockey one or two hours a week dur¬ 
ing the-winter for five years. Every year I 
had a mild rash at four points where my shin 
pads apparently irritated my skin. I never had 
the rash before I started playing; and when I 
retired, it went away for good. The only oth¬ 
er thing 1 can add is that ammonia wasn't 
the cause; our rink used Freon. 

Tom Flynn 
Stamford, Conn. 

ULTRAMARATHONER 

Sir: 

The achievements of Park Barner Jr. (On 
and On and On and On, Nov. 20) have long 
gone unnoticed by the public because for 
years no one was interested in the outer fringe 
of runners who competed in ultradistance 
races. Yet his accomplishments almost defy 
imagination. Twentieth-century man isn’t de¬ 
signed to run such extraordinary distances. 
In fact, during the 1960s. the average human 
collapse point was thought to be about a one- 


block walk from home—or up one flight of 
stairs—hence, the need to take the car to the 
corner drugstore and the enormous popularity 
of ranch-style homes. Four trips to the kitch¬ 
en from the television room were considered 
“heavy training” for one evening. Barner has 
at least made us aware that we can extend 
the human body well beyond what many of 
us fell was possible. He should be an inspi¬ 
ration to all who enjoy the sport of running. 

Andrew G. McLanahan IV 
Camp Hill. Pa. 

Sir: 

And I thought running the Boston Mar¬ 
athon was hard. To have the stamina to run 
as much as Park Barner does is remarkable. 
To run two ultramarathons in a 24-hour span 
and win, or even come close to winning, is be¬ 
yond my imagination. All I can say is. keep 
on running. Park! 

Keenan R. Jones 
Waldoboro, Maine 
Sir- 

Park Barner wasn't the only ultradistance 
runner establishing new records on Oct. 28. 
While Barner was setting an American record 
of 152 miles 1,599 yards for 24 hours at New 
Jersey’s Glassboro State College, 34-year-old 
Don Ritchie of Scotland was circling the track 
at London’s Crystal Palace at a six-minute- 
per-mile pace for 100 kilometers (62.1 miles). 
Ritchie bettered the world mark by 15'/* min¬ 
utes with a time of 6:10:20. On the way, he 
also had a world best of 4:53:28 for 50 miles. 

Marty Post 
Statistician 
Runner’s World 
Mountain View. Calif. 

ULTRALIGHTS 

Sir: 

Being a yacht-racing addict, I read with in¬ 
terest the article on Bill Lee ( Going With the 
Wind, Nov. 20). I have met Bill, and he is 
one of the most talented sailors around. Hav¬ 
ing been a “heavy-boat" owner for a number 
of years, I was curious to try the ultralight ex¬ 
perience, and my good friend Mike Gayner 
and I chartered the ultralight Drifter for the 
Nov. 4 race from Los Angeles to Mazatlan. 
We were fortunate to beat Bill's Merlin, boat 
for boat, and to save time on her in the race. 
I highly recommend the experience of sailing 
an ultralight but am not convinced that it is 
the place for full-time residence. 

Anthony S. Delmno 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

The upwind performance of the ultralights 
is frequently questioned. San Francisco Bay 
is known for heavy weather (upwind) legs. 

continued 
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Car stereo at prices worth listening to. 
Sears brings you special savings on 
the Dashmates. Six different in-dash 
AM/FM stereo tape players. On sale now. 

Pick 8-track or cassette. You'll get 
local-distant switching and AFC for im¬ 
proved FM reception. Balance and full 
range tone controls. Dial-in-door, channel 
selector and indicator lights on 8-track. 


r ast torward convemence on cassette. 

From basic Dashmate to our top of the line. 
Get as sophisticated as you like. 

Sears Dashmates fit most cars without 
cutting, filing or drilling. Installation is extra 
but you can install it yourself and save. 

What else could you ask for? How about 
sale prices on most Jensen car speakers, 
including the famous Jensen THaxial 



£ 

Sears 

5 * 


On sale now from Nov. 26—Dec. 23. 

Prices and dales may vary in Alaska and Hawaii. 


Tire and Auto Centers 
“Straight Talk, Good Values 
and Satisfaction” 



























































19TH HOLE continued 



In a word, Ev 
It’s your assurance 
of quality materials 
and the finest Ameri¬ 
can craftsmanship. 'Hie 
perfect Christmas gift. 

At fine men’s shoe and 
department stores. Or write 
L. B. Evans’ Son Co., Wake¬ 
field. MA 01880. 

Style shown: Sueded Butter- 
ball, in tan or red suede leather with 
natural fleece lining. 


"A spectacularly 
beautiful book.. 

—Chicago Tl-ibune 

TUTANKHAMEN 

Christiane Desroches-Nobl 

7V6" x 10." 262 illustrations. 75 in color 
$8.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 
At bookstores or direct from 

NEW YORK 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY i 

34 Beacon Street. Boston. Mass. 02106 



Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 

Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There's an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in¬ 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed, 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H ®. No prescription needed 
for Preparation H. Ointment and sup¬ 
positories. Use only as directed. 


and Farr’s designs do exceptionally well. On 
the ocean, with the exception of three or four 
races a year. San Francisco sailors encounter 
heavy upwind work—out to the Farallons, up 
to Point Reyes or up from Half Moon Bay. 
Lee’s Santa Cruz 27s and the Farr quarter- 
tons. as well as a host of similar one-design 
boats, have proved their worth for several sea¬ 
sons in the ocean off the Northern California 
coast. 

The sad thing about the International Off¬ 
shore Rule and the rule changers is that when 
they talk safety, they really mean the safety 
of their own traditional designs. Lee. Farr and 
their generation of designers are building safe 
yachts that more people can afford and that 
are fun to sail. 

Their pursuit of excellence and the satis¬ 
faction it brings to those of us who sail their 
boats are precisely the reasons why their de¬ 
signs will survive and be raced either within 
the IOR or under systems like that described 
by Dave Garibotti, in which new designs 
square off against each other in their own 
class. 

Bill Lynch 
San Francisco 

THORPE'S RESTING PLACE 

Sir: 

Your Nov. 20 Scorecard item is a gross 
misrepresentation of Jim Thorpe. Pa., its cit¬ 
izens and their feelings. 

In 1954 the good people of Mauch Chunk 
and East Mauch Chunk, Pa. opened their 
arms to a fallen athlete, Jim Thorpe, when 
no one else wanted him. The two towns unit¬ 
ed and were dedicated to his memory. He 
was laid to rest in peaceful surroundings, un¬ 
der a stately mausoleum depicting his tremen¬ 
dous athletic triumphs. 

Thorpe serves as a lasting inspiration to 
the citizens of the town of Jim Thorpe and 
to the many tens of thousands who have gone 
there to pay homage to the world's greatest 
athlete. Thorpe’s footsteps may never have 
fallen there, but his heart would be glad. 

Rita Boyle Huggler 
Hammond. Ind. 

Sir: 

Perhaps what we have is a “dead Indian," 
but we also have a dignified memorial and 
tourists who come to pay Jim Thorpe honor. 
Our town is fighting back from years of coal- 
related economic problems. We have much 
to offer, and the growing streams of visitors 
prove it. Snide comments like yours do no 
credit to your generally positive magazine. 

Jack Delhages 
Board member 
Carbon County Tourist 
Promotion Agency 
Jim Thorpe. Pa. 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illistrath*. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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We left a great gift idea up near 
the North Pole. A case of Canadian Club. 


'Tis a great place to hide one for" the C.C. Season," we 
thought as we flew north. So we left our case of holiday cheer 
on the polar ice cap at 84°50'5"N, 63°55'2''Won April 25,1978. 
(Why April? Because we want to be home for the holidays, too.) 

To find it, hire a ski-equipped plane and head north 
from Resolute Bay in the Canadian Arctic. Remember, though, 
polar ice moves. So don't be disappointed if the C.C. has 
disappeared by the time you reach our coordinates. 

There's an easier way to get you r holiday supply of C.C. 
just make a list of everyone you want to remember with gifts 
of Canadian Club. Then head for the nearest store displaying 
our handsome gift-wrapped package and say, "C.C., please." 

6 YEARS OU) MPORTED FRGM CANADA BY HIRAM WUKER HPORTERS 1C. DETROIT. MICH 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN VWISKY. .c;1978 
















“UsTareyton smokers 
would rather 
than fight!” 

Your present filter is only doing 
half the job, because it doesn’t 
have Tareyton’s activated 
charcoal filtration. 

There is no substitute for 
Tareyton lights. 

Kings 8mg.tar Jmg.nic. 

100’s 9mg.tar.8mg.nic. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Yout Health. 



Only Smg. tar 


Only 9 mg. tar 


Tareyton lights: 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine; Tareyton long lights: 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 












